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‘Fresh Paint 
Outside; 

Fresh Learning 

Inside!’ 


That’s the pleasant result of the 
National Catholic Decency in Read- 
ing Program at St. James School, 
Falls Church, Va., reported by Father 
Paul V. Heller, Pastor. He explains 
it this way: 

“We at St. James School are aware 
of the complete reading needs of our 
families. For the past several years, 
we have used the National Catholic 
Decency in Reading Program to fill 
these needs. 

“In addition to guiding the reading 
of general interest publications, our 
students proudly boast the accom- 


Father Paul V. Heller, Pastor 


plishment of placing over 65,000 
copies of Catholic magazines into our 
homes. 

“By keeping the family reading table 
in ‘good shape’ we have found that 
the proceeds derived from the use of 
this plan help us to keep our school 
in ‘good shape’—fresh paint on it 
and new educational tools in it!” 
For full details on a plan for your 
school, write today to: Catholic Di- 
gest, Inc., or the National Catholic 
Decency in Reading Program, 2959 
North Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, 
Minnesota. 





St. James School, Falls Church, Va. 





“Because the littlest things upset my nerves, 


my doctor started me on Postum.” 


*Spilled milk is annoying. But when it made me yell at 
the kids, I decided my nerves were too much on edge. 
‘“‘When I saw my doctor, I told him I also hadn’t 
been sleeping any too well. Nothing wrong with my 
health, the doctor said after the examination. But per- 
haps I’d been drinking lots of coffee? You see, he told 
me, many people can’t take the caffein in coffee. I ought 
to try Postum, he said. It’s 100% caffein-free—can’t 
make you nervous or keep you awake. 
““You know, it’s true! Since I changed to Postum I do ' 
feel calmer and sleep better! Can’t say I enjoy spilled OSTU 
milk—but trifles don’t really upset me any more!”’ ee 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 


Instant 4% 





Tribes of Africa Milwaukee Journal 


Ancient kingdoms groan as they are reshaped 


Kind Words for the Easter Rabbit Ade Bethune 


Symbol of resurrection 


Sir Shane Leslie, True Dilettante..... Jubilee 
A glorious amateur in an age of specialists 
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Vovage of the ‘Meredith Victory’.. LT 


God preserved sailors, ship, and refugees 


Music Master of the Roaring 20's John Griggs 
“Don’t play ‘Home, Sweet Home,’” commanded Mr. McLaughlin 


The Poor Box: 1961 ’ T. J. McInerney 


It is no antique 


Integration in Industty.............-.-..--++--++++++++++-------Voice of St. Jude 
Good jobs kill slums 


The Cardinal From Down Under A. R. McElwain 


Cardinal Gilroy: from messenger boy to Prince of the Church 


A Blue Feather From Joe.......... Today 


I know what he wanted to say on + his deaiiied 


The Greatest Car Ever Made.......... ........."Great Cars of All Time” 


Ettore Bugatti was an artist, and his medium was the automobile 


Cincinnati: Still the Queen City........ James M. Shea 
“Cheerful, thriving, animned” ‘sali Chases Dickens 


The Catholic College All America Arthur Daley 


A board of coaches picks the best basketball players 


Russian Easter “Christ in Russia” 
How the Russian Orthodox celebrate the Resurrection 


A Good Habit You Can’t Stop Pageant 


But even healthy ones can be improved on 


The Classical Tradition and Education “Scotchman’s Return” 
A good education answers man’s primary questions 


Meet Marie Chemery and Her 28 Children Picture Story 
They are France’s most famous foster family 
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Those with especiolly heavy bur- The story of St. John 
dens have been comforted by Bosco, the founder of 
mediteting on the exomple of be- the Salesians, will 
foved Seint Rita. Her life story will worm the heort of 
worm the heort of every reader. each and every reoder. 


Beloved Mother Cobrini, the 
modest, diminuti 


orphanoges ond 
hospitols for the needy. 


Join Father tsooc Jogues and 
other brave Jesuit missionaries 
on their perilous journeys 
through the wilderness to spreod 
Catholicism in the New World. 


the LIVES OF SAINTS 7 


Selected by Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. Editorial Supervision by Father Joseph Vana, O.F.M. 





One of the Greatest Books of Our Times 


Covers Inlaid in Pure Gold Illustrated with Priceless 
15th Century Embossed Binding 
Now in the Homes of over 
350,000 Catholic Families 


Nearly 600 Pages 





Masterpieces in Vivid Full Color 


Includes Personal Writings of the Saints. 


Poge tops | 


burnished 
in 24-Karot 
Gold 








T HERE is Stirring drama on every page of Lives OF SainTs, 
as these remarkable men and women face overwhelming 
dangers for the sake of Our Lord... yes, face dangers .. . 
temptations... trials... illness... death itself! On every page 
you'll find inspiration and faith — the strength and courage to 
face the rigors of daily life. You will understand how to face 
difficult moments by knowing how the Saints met these same 
problems! 


Dramatic Accounts 
Make You a Living Part of Their Experiences! 


There is gripping suspense in the story of St. Martin of Tours, 
as he willingly stands—fearless—beneath a huge falling tree to 
prove the power of God to pagan onlookers. You'll thrill to that 
electric moment when St. Stephen, King of Hungary, leads his 
small troop of loyal Christian Knights to a stirring victory over 
pagan hordes. Your heart will cry out as 
fan you read the moving story of St. Thomas 
a Becket who gives up his position as 
Chancellor of England—his_ worldly 
riches—and finally his very life rather 
than deny his love for Our Divine Lord 

and the Church. 


You'll read dozens and dozens of other 
stories, every bit as stirring and mean- 
ingful. St. Isaac Jogues, St. Francis, St. 
Therese, St. ‘Dominic, St. Jerome, St. 
Frances Cabrini, St. Anthony—all real 
people, doing deeds for the honor and 
glory of God—willing to sacrifice every- 
thing they have to show us how to find 
the Divine Peace of mind and heart and 
soul in the way of Our Loving Savior, 


ST. MICHAEL battles 
Setan and the wicked 
engels. With o mighty 
thrust, he casts them 
ovt of Heaven. 


Pope Pius XII Urged All to be Guided by the Lives of Saints 
“... We should imitate the virtues of the Saints just as they imitated Christ, 
for in their virtues there shines forth under different aspects the splendor of 
Jesus Christ The sacred Liturgy puts all these gems before us that 
guided by them we may follow them into glory —PIUS P.P. XI sy 


ee PRAISE FROM OUR READERS 


“Not enough superlatives to describe it . 
love in our family for years to come. 


“Offers a sparkling array of ‘lives’ which deserve to be known by all € me 
thelic Review 


. it will remain a source of inspiration and 
Mrs. D. 


“Excerpts re Mg Saints’ own writings are firsthand inspiration. The whole book 
shaws good tasi 0.S., Conn. 


“ht is just seat The stories are deeply inspiring and moving. A magnificent 
book! MK, Maple Height, Ohio 











NEVER SOLD THROUGH BOOK CLUBS OR CANVASSERS 


© 196) JOMM J. CRAWLEY & CO., Publishers, 370 Seventh Ave., New York 1, M. ¥, 
In Canada: Order from McAinsh & Co., Lid., Teronto 5, Ontario 


FREE 

30 Days 

You must ac- 

tually see this 

book to marvel and 

wonder at the beauty 

of its content. We would 
like to have you see it FREE 


imprimatur: = 
SS for a whole month. 


Francis Cardinal Spellma 
Archbishop of New York 


48 World-Famous Paintings 
Immortal paintings by the Masters are reproduced in all the 
radiance of their original colors...48 brilliant works by 
Raphael, Rembrandt, Fra Angelico, Titian, Filippino Lippi, 
El Greco, Dolci and many others give a deep insight into the 
life of each Saint. 


All These Features for Only $7.95 compters 

Payable $1 Monthly! 
What an amazingly low price for a book you and your family 
will be so proud to own and keep through the years! It merits a 
place among your most treasured possessions ... this living, 
breathing story of Holy Mother The Church from its earliest 
days . . . a constant source of inspiration and guidance in 
difficult moments. 


—) MAIL FREE-TRIAL COUPON TODAY! 


JOHN J. CRAWLEY & CO., INC., Publishers, 370 Seventh Ave, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
Ship me on free approval a copy of the magnificent book.» 


LIVES OF SAINTS — seiected and itivetrated 
Nearly 600 Poges... Bound in Gold-inieid Aricraft 
with 24-Karat Gold Page Tops... Only $7.95 plus mailing cost 
1 waderseand } may pay for my copy at the rate of only $1 2 month—alter I have seceived 
and examined it. If dissatished in any way, 1 may return it and pay nothing at all. 


Check here if you 
enclose $8 





(Print) 
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East Europe 89 


The Faith Fights On 


Communism is still bewildered by Christianity’s survival 


Libraries Are for You Voice of St. Jude 


And librarians are much more than guardians of books 


VOLUME 25 
NUMBER 6 


Patriarch of Parishes America 


A center of holiness for Manhattanites since 1785 


Foyle’s: the Browser’s Paradise 
The world’s greatest bookstore 


Music Builds Churches in Paris 


The Chantiers du Cardinal raise both voices and funds 


How to Be a Perfect Speller Saturday Review 

Logic won’t help, but psychology can 
Young Doctor on the Job Donald J. Giese 
Last-minute medicine is his stock in trade 


What Would You Like to Know About the Church?....). D. Conway 


Why Catholics tell their sins to a priest 


Cathy Connolly 


The Catholic Digest Family Shopper 


Timely, money-saving tips 


People Are Like That 19—New Words for You 31—Hearts 
Are Trumps 52—In Our House 56—Flights of Fancy 63—The 
Open Door 96—The Perfect Assist 109—In Our Parish 127 


Entertainment 8—Sacred Signs 10 
Catholic Digest Book Club Selection 12 


Cover photograph by George Pickow, Three Lions, Inc. 


Send Subscriptions te this address: 
2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Mina. 
(Rates on page 2) 
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ENGLAND AND IRELAND: Catholic DI- 
gest, 2 Wellington Road, Ballsbridge, 
Dublin, ireland. 

BELGIUM: Katolieke Digest, Platanen- 
dreef 16, Gentbrugge, Belgium. 

THE NETHERLANDS: Katholiek Vizier, 
Rokin 60. Amsterdam. 

ITALY: Sintesi dal Catholic Digest, Via 
S. Antonio 5, Milan. 

GERMANY: Katholischer Digest, 39 Her- 
stalistrasse, Aschaffenburg. 

FRANCE: Ecclesia Digest Catholique, 18- 
20 rue du Saint-Gothard, Paris XIV. 
Foreign subscriptions at $4 a year should 
be sent to addresses given, not to St. Paul 
office. 
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“All that rings true, all that commands 
reverence, and all that makes for right; 
all that is pure, all that is lovely, all that is 
gracious in the telling; virtue and merit, 
wherever virtue and merit are found—let 
this be the argument of your thoughts” 
(St. Paul in his letter to the Philippians, 
Chapter 4). 


This is the argument of THE CATHOLIC 
DIGEST. Its contents, therefore, may 
come from any source, magazine, book, 
newspaper, syndicate, of whatever lan- 
guage, of any writer. Of course, this does 
not mean approval of the “entire source’ 
but only of what is published. 
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Year after year, the highest awards go 


to the wines of The Christian Brothers 


From 1955 to 1960, the wines of The Christian Brothers 
have won more awards than those of any other winery 
at the official California wine judgings.* 


a. awards hold a meaning 
for you. They prove you will 


be rewarded with consistently 
superb quality in The Christian 
Brothers Wines in bottle after bot- 
tle, year after year. And you do 
not have to be an expert to appre- 


ciate these magnificent wines. 
There are easier ways of making 
wine. The Brothers chose their 
way long ago. They labor in an 
ancient tradition of excellence, 
and see no reason at all to change. 


@Sacramento State Fair and Los Angeles County Fair. 


Produced and bottled by The Christian Brothers of California, makers of fine wines, sparkling wines and brandy. 
Sole Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc., New York, N.Y., Chicago, II!., New Orleans, La., San Francisco, Calif, 





ENTERTAINMENT 


By Kay Sullivan 


A Boy, a Girl, and Lots of Wild Horses: Misty 


Two Virginia islands with the un- 
wieldy names of Assateague and 
Chincoteague furnish the background 
for Misty, a sentimental, picturesque 
motion picture about youngsters and 
wild horses. 

Misty documents that famous an- 
nual occasion when Chincoteague citi- 
zens go over to neighboring Assateague, 
round up the w ld horses “that flourish 
and swim them back across the 

channel between the two 


there, 

narrow 

islands. 
Following the 


gala festivities of 


Pony Penning day all but the colts are 
swum back to resume their bridle-free 
existence. 

Misty’s plot is alphabet simple—all 
about how a young brother and sister 
manage to obtain a wild mare and her 
colt for their own. But performances 
by David Ladd (Alan Ladd’s son) and 
freckled-faced Pam Smith are charm- 
ingly realistic, and Arthur O’Connell 
and Anne Seymour make delightful 
grandparents. The good people of 
Chincoteague play themselves with 
the most astonishing aplomb. 


David Ladd and Pam Smith wear wide grins when they get horses all their own. 








inspirational 


remembrances 


EASTER 
MOTHER'S DAY 
FATHER’S DAY 
GRADUATION 


Look for “Creed,” hallmark of quality 
on fine religious gifts starting at $2.00. 
If you are unable to locate the Creed 
item of your choice, your religious 
store will be glad to order it for you. 





ask for 














CREED ROSARY COMPANY 








AMERICA'S FINEST RELIGIOUS 





Robert B. Radnitz produced Misty 
for 20th Century-Fox. 

Second-chance department: MGM 
has remade Cimarron with Glenn Ford 
and Maria Schell, with the Oklahoma 
land rush more excitingly told than 
ever. Twentieth Century-Fox is re-re- 
leasing The King and I, delightful saga 
of the schoolteacher in Siam, in 
“Grandeur 70”—meaning bigger and 
better vistas of Yul Brynner and 
Deborah Kerr and truer sound. 


BOooKS 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica has 
just had its face lifted again—a massive 
editorial job which entails updating 
more than 10,000 articles in its 24 
volumes, adding almost 2,000 brand 
new write-ups, and changing about 
2,400 of the set’s total of 22,745 illus- 
trations. 

A giant network of some 7,000 con- 
tributors, each an expert in his own 
field, contributed to the distinguished 
reference work. They, in turn, worked 


EB’s maps as well as words undergo 
revision: arrows on this map of Africa 
indicate changes. 


under the supervision of a board of 
170 advisers, all experts, too. 

New contributors were drawn from 
all over the world, including a Cana- 
dian professor of Islamic studies; 
Mexico’s chief archaeologist, a jour- 
nalist from Ghana, a _ Benedictine 
monk from England, a_ free-lance 
weaver. 

The 193-year-old reference work 
has long been a showcase for Nobel- 
prize winners. This year no fewer than 
43 winners of the prize have articles 
in the encyclopaedia. 

The 1961 revision is the greatest 
ever undertaken in a 27-year continu- 
ous-revision program. Back in 1952, 
for example, only 3,645,393 wens 
were altered. This year 8,479,207 
of its nearly 40 million words were 
changed. 

According to Editor-in-Chief Harry 
S. Ashmore, many subjects need no 
overhauling; others demand alteration 
every year. 

“Acolyte would rarely change,” he 
points out. “Africa changes every year. 
Then there are the brand new cate- 
gories reflecting current social con- 
cerns, such as Foreign Aid Program, 
Bomb Shelter, Fallout.” 

Retained are the famous “Britannica 
classics”—notable articles written by 
historical authorities. These include 
such distinctive features as the bio- 
graphies of John Bunyan and Oliver 
Goldsmith by Macaulay; Charles Dick- 
ens by G. K. Chesterton; and the ar- 
ticles on Socialism by George Bernard 
Shaw, and Space-Time by Albert Ein- 
stein. 

One article sure to attract attention: 
President John F. Kennedy’s biograph- 
ical treatment of Ellsworth, Oliver, 3rd 
Chief Justice of the U. S. He wrote it 
while he was a U.S. Senator from 
Massachusetts. 








THEATER 


Broadway may have lost an actress 
but Africa has gained a missioner. 

Miss Nora O’Mahoney is forsaking 
the footlights for a mission school in 
the shadow of Africa’s Mount Kenya. 
The attractive 48-year-old actress, who 
has been seen in more than 200 plays 
on Dublin and London stages as well 
as on Broadway and TV, returns this 
month to Nyeri, Kenya, East Africa. 
There she will continue her work as 
a lay missioner, teaching English to 
Kikuyu pupils in the Consolata Cath- 
olic mission. 

Born in London, but an Irish citizen, 
Miss O’Mahoney is a graduate of the 
University of Ireland. She trained at 
the Abbey theater in Dublin. Her 
second career came about by accident. 

“I answered a call of the Missionary 
Helpers association of Los Angeles to 
do radio work,” she says. “As it turned 
out, they wanted someone to operate 
and repair sets.” 

Sure she could help out in some 
manner, Miss O’Mahoney signed up 
as a lay missioner. After eight months 
training, she was sent off to Kenya. 
Her first year there was thrilling. 

“Then I got a chance to return to 
Broadway to do a role in Little Moon 
of Alban,” she recalls. “It was a way 
to earn extra money for the mission. 
The bishop gave me special permission 
to come back, and all the Sisters and 
the children prayed for my success.” 

Unfortunately, the play was short- 
lived, though Miss O’Mahouey’s per- 
formance was roundly praised. 

This month she makes the long 
journey back to Kenya. There she will 
remain for another two years. 

“My Kikuyu girls are so grateful for 
help,” says the gracious actress. “Being 
a missioner is glorious work.” 
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secret of 
Chartreuse 


The only thing known about 
Chartreuse is that you'll like it! 
The secret recipe of this liqueur 
has been closely guarded since 1605 
by the Monks in a secluded French 
monastery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice — does 
delicious things to ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof « Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. x 














Candles 


Our lives also should be consumed 
in their own flame before God 


\\ E STAND in a double and 
contrary relationship to 
objects outside ourselves. We 
stand to the world and all its 
contents as when God brought 
the animals to the first man for 
him to name. 

Among them all Adam could 
find companion. Between 
man and the rest of creation 
there is a barrier of difference, 
which neither scientific knowl- 
edge nor moral depravity can 
remove. Man is of another make 
from every other earthly crea- 
ture. To him they are all for- 
eign. Human kinship is with God. 

On the other hand we are related 
to everything that exists in the world. 
Evevvishene’ we feel somehow at 
home. The shapes, attitudes, move- 
ments of objects all speak to us. We 
express through them our own in- 
terior life, and make them serve as 
its signs and symbols. Every notable 
form we come across strikes us as 
expressing something in our own 
nature, and reminds us of ourselves. 

This feeling of our connection 


no 


*@ 1956 by Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, 


By Romano Guardini 


Condensed from 





Baden Station, 


1% 


“Sacred Signs’ 


with things is the source of 
metaphor and simile. We are 
profoundly estranged from, yet 
mysteriously connected with, 
outside objects. They are not 
us, and yet are images of us. 

One of these image-objects 
strikes me, and I think most peo- 
ple, as having more than ordi- 
nary beauty. It is that of a can- 
dle. There it rises, firmly fixed 
in the metal cup on the broad- 
based, long-shafted candlestick, 
spare and white, yet not wan, 





consuming in the little flame 

the substance of the wax in 
softly shining light. It seems a sym- 
bol of selfless generosity. It stands 
unwavering in its place, in perfect 
readiness to be of service. 

It stands in its appointed place, 
self-consumed before God. 

Stir up in yourself the same gener- 
ous readiness to be used. “Lord, here 
am I.” Let the clean, spare, service- 
able candle bespeak your own atti- 
tude. To be consumed in truth and 
love, in light and warmth, for God, 
is the profoundest purpose of life. 


St. Louis 15, Mo., and reprinted with 


Illustrated by William Cladek. $2.50 (cloth); $1.75 (paper). 106 pp. 
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permission. 





A girl like me, I said, 
deserves a postage meter! 


“I’m useful. I’m busy. I spend 
hours on the phone every day. 
I do oodles of odd jobs around 
here. I’m too bright to waste 
time sticking stamps, sealing 
envelopes. And I’m too well paid. 

“That’s just what I told the 
boss. Okay, he said. So we got 
a postage meter. Golly! Why 
didn’t I pipe up ages ago?” 

When you have a _ postage 
meter, you bypass those GI glued 
stamps. Get rid of stamp sticking 
and say good-bye to government 
stamped envelopes. Keep stamp 
box for petty cash. 

You always have the right 
stamp — because you print it. 
Any amount for any kind of 
mail. Right on the envelope, or 
on special tape for parcel post. 
Plus your own small ad, if you 


- Pitney-Bowes 
POSTAGE METERS 


Made by the on. manufacturer of mailing 
139 offices in U. S. and Canada. 


machines . 


want one. You stamp and seal 
a day’s mail in minutes! 

Postage in the meter can’t 
be stuck together, burned up, 
swiped, borrowed, or blown 
away! Also, it’s automatically 
accounted for! And metered 
mail takes less time in the post- 
office, can often make earlier 
planes and trains. 

You’re too small for a meter? 
Not at all! One-third of DM, 
desk model postage meter, users 
average less than $1 a day for 
postage — like the DM for its 
convenience. 

Like to have a demonstration 
in your Office, no obligation? Call 
any Pitney-Bowes office. Or send 
for free illustrated booklet. 
FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of 
postal rates, with parcel post map. 


Name__ 


Address 
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PitneEyY-Bowes, INc. 
8199 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


] 
Send free (booklet Q postal rate chart to: \ 
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Forthcoming Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 
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Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


\RANCIS DE SALES, says Michael 
de la Bedoyere in his new biog- 
raphy of the saint, “is the greatest of 
the saints—at least for modern times. 
And I base this conviction on the 
sense that here was the human being 
of our period of Western hixinky 
who, naturally, instinctively, as well 
as supernaturally, reflected most di- 
rectly the character and way of 
Christ our Lord. 

“It was long after this truth had 
been brought home to me that I read 
the words of St. Vincent de Paul: 
‘Mser. de Sales ardently wished to 
imitate the Son of God. So closely 
did he model his life on our Lord, 
as I myself saw, that many a time 
I asked myself with astonishment 
how a mere creature could reach so 
high a degree of perfection, given 
human frailty. Recalling and medi: 
tating on his words, I felt them to be 
so admirable that I could only see in 
him the person who most nearly re- 
produced the Son of God living on 
earth.’’ 

Perfection, yes; but in the case 
of Frangois de Sales, “it is the hu- 
manity within perfection, the love, 
the tenderness, as well as the tre- 
mendous strength, which make one 


so strongly feel how like he was to 
our Lord. 

“Francois de Sales sought to live 
outside the great world of his day, 
asking only to minister to his ‘poor 
wife’ of a diocese and to train men 
and women in the love of God, most 
of all Jeanne-Francoise de Chantal, 
with whom he founded the Order 
of the Visitation. Yet his birth, status, 
gifts, and fame connected him in 
many ways with the period of history 
when the religious wars of France 
under Catherine de Medici ended 
with the pacification and the renewal 
of the country under the convert 
Henry IV. 

“To anyone who knows the de- 
cadence and immorality of those 
times, it is astonishing to think of 
the sanctity of Francois de Sales. He 
was the friend of kings and princes; 
semifeudal nobles and their fami- 
lies; of cardinals, bishops, and clergy 
of every type, yet untainted in a re- 
lationship which was always _per- 
sonal and natural. Further, he holds 
his place in French literature as a 
writer in the formative period which 
led to the great days of Louis XIV. 
For the reader. as for the biographer, 
these trimmings lend color and glam- 





our to one of the most human lives 
lived all for God. 

“Had he had his own way, Fran- 
gois de Sales would have been hap- 
piest as a writer and a spiritual di- 
rector of souls. God willed that he 
should be a bishop and a public 
figure. It was in bearing these honors 
and dedicating his life to the heavy, 
active duties they entailed that he 
endured with unique zeal and never- 
failing cheerfulness a constant, un- 
sung martyrdom. That, for him, was 
the method of detachment from self- 
love for the love of God.” 

These glowing words of the au- 
thor are beautifully realized in his 
life of St. Francis. The saint comes 
through to us with complete mag- 
nificence: Francis the active boy, 
hunting, fishing, and riding; Francis 
the ardent missioner who converted 
more than 30,000 souls; Francis the 
advisor of kings and towering mys- 
tics; Francis the writer! Every facet 
of the man shines with new fire. 

It is a book for everyone in the 
family—rich with human wisdom 
and continuing inspiration. It is 
small wonder that the dissolutely 
cynical Henry IV of France began 
his praise of St. Francis with the ex- 
clamation, “A rare bird indeed!” 

The 254-page book, indexed, is 
published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York City, at $4 (but only 
$2.95 to Catholic Digest Book Club 
members). To join the club write to: 
Catholic Digest Book Club, CD 41, 
100 6th Ave., New York City 13. See 


announcement inside back cover. 














You can be 
THE ANSWER... 


to a prayer! 


In her little dispensary on Guadal- 
eanal Sister Joan prays... for a small 
bottle of silver nitrate ... to prevent 
blindness in the new born babies. 


In Kerala, India, Sister Mary prays... 
for baby food for the infants who are 
brought into the hospital starving... 
and promises a month of extra Rosaries 
if it arrives in time. 


You can be the answer to thou- 
sands of prayers like these. 


Your gift to us today, large or small, 
will speed desperately needed medi- 
cines to missions all over the world. 
The missionaries will then pray... 
for you... in thanks for helping their 
poor people to know the mercy of 
Christ. 


Send any offering you can, to 
Catholic Medical Mission Board 
Dept. D, 8 West 17th St., New York 11, N. Y. 











Tribes of Africa 


By Don C. Trenary 


Condensed from 
the Milwaukee “Journal”* 


VER VAST 

\ ) Africa the ancient tribes 

standing in array, facing the white 
rulers - the Dark Caaninent. 

In Eastern Congo, Baluba tribes- 


are 


men are waging war. In the interior, 
cannibalism, with its ritualistic hor- 


ror, is on the increase. In Uganda, 
the Baganda tribe is waging a boy- 
cott to restore power to a native king. 
In South Africa, rebel Pondos, once 
considered among the most peaceful 
of Bantu tribes, have killed a chief, 
two headmen, and others considered 
tools of the white government. 

The conflict is fundamental. Be- 
tween the Sahara desert and the 
Zambesi river are some 1,000 tribes. 
The loyalty of the great majority is 


The author is a member of the 
“Journal” staff. He made a three- 
month reporting trip in Africa south 
of the Sahara last year. 

*333 W. State St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Dec. 


AREAS of seething 


11, 1960. @ 


Their ancient king- 
doms are not fitting 
into new artificial 

national boundaries 


not to the artificial national areas, 
whose boundaries were set in Euro- 
pean capitals, but to the tribe that is 


-Hesh of their flesh and bone of their 


bone. 

The conflict is not wholly between 
enlightenment and ignorance or “the 
good guys and the bad guys.” For all 
its grotesqueries and eerie, tribai- 
ism offers many things—such as se- 
curity, comradeship, and the sense 
of belonging— which the African 
cannot find in the colder, more im- 
personal concept of the nation. 

In tropical Africa, no man lives 
alone. He is not only an individual, 
he is strongly a member of the fam- 
ily. He is also a member of a clan, 
which is usually a broader blood re- 
lationship but sometimes consists of 
all persons revering a certain animal 
or natural event, like lightning, 
which mystically mishne all of them 


blood kin. 


1960 by the Journal Co., and reprinted 


with permission. 
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Finally, he is a member of his 
tribe. This is the biggest family of 
ali, for most tribes claim descent 
from a single ancestor. ‘The 4 million 
Hausas of northern Nigeria, as an 
example: all are said to be descend- 
ants of a son of the Biblical Nimrod. 

A family member must share the 
goods he has. A needy member may 
move in with another for as long as 
he wishes to stay. If a Masai visiting 
another village sees an empty hut, 
he need only plant his spear in front 
of the door. The hut is then his for 
as long as he wishes. 

The major work is carried out co- 
operatively. The Wakamba of Ken- 
ya, for example, do their planting by 
clans. 

A guide explained to me how this 
works. Suppose one of the clan owns 


a plow. He must put this into the 
common tool supply. He gets noth- 
ing extra in return for this unusually 


valuable contribution; it is for the 
good of the clan. If a man is unable 
to work or even if he doesn’t care to, 
the rest seed his ground anyhow, for 


Each nail in this 
wooden idol, put 
there by a witch 
doctor, signifies a 
human sacrifice. 


the benefit of the clan as a whole. 

The only control that the hard 
workers have over the shirker is that, 
if a man be a notorious loafer, quar- 
reler, and no-good, he may, after 
proper ritual, be expelled from the 
clan. This is one of the direst of all 
punishments. 

But most Africans live secure in 
family and tribe from birth until 
death. What happens to him after 
that depends on the tribe. If he be a 
Yoruba, he may be buried under the 
dirt floor of his own compound. If he 
was outstanding, the place of his 
burial may be set out in cement and 
a special room set aside where the 
first fruits of each season are offered 
to his fetish. If he be a Masai, no mat- 
ter how reverenced, his body will be 
lugged a few rods outside the man- 
yatta and left to the hyenas. 

Among some tribes, for fear of his 
ghost, his name may never be men- 
tioned again. Among the Bahima of 
central Africa, even the syllables 
must be dropped from use. Thus, in 
English terms, if a man named Hat- 
field dies, both hat and feld drop 
from the vocabulary. A council of 
aged women meets and devises sub- 
stitute terms—say “goon” for hat and 
“blay” for field. Thew words are 
then used until a man named Goon- 
blay dies, when the whole thing 
must be done over again. 

The government of the tribe may 
take any of a number of forms. It 
may be a system of emirates, like the 
Fulani of Nigeria. The Yorubas of 


Nigeria have a system of chiefs, but 
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no supreme head. The high power 
of the Ibos of Nigeria is the village 
council. 

The Kikuyus of Kenya are ruled 
by a system of age classes. The 
Dinkas of the Sends have a dual 
kingship; powers are divided be- 
tween a chief and a medicine man. 
In the Ngoni of Nyasaland, the 
chieftz .inship is hereditary, but only 


through a certain mother in the 


chief's polygamous household. 
Some ene principles run 
through the government of almost 


every tribe. A chief governs, not as 
an absolute monarch, but as father 
of a family, subject to its customs 
and bound to its welfare. 

Age brings honors. 
man in the compound i is usually fam- 
ily head. Those in the historically 
senior family are eligible for clan 
chief, those in the longest established 
clan or clans are eligible for chief of 
the whole tribe. 

The Masai develops from juvenile 
to junior warrior to senior warrior to 
junior elder (who may marry) to 
senior elder, who helps conduct af- 
fairs of state. Among one Cameroon 
tribe, men up to the age of 35 
or so are not able to speak on im- 
portant matters; from then to the age 
of 50 their opinions carry weight; 
men of 50 to 65 conduct matters of 
government and ritual; those above 
that age are retired but even more 
highly reverenced. 

One of the difficulties in explain- 
ing democracy to many African 
tribesmen is their inability to see 


The senior 





re 


CHRIST IN AFRICA 


Africa has more than 24 mil- 
lion Catholics, of which number 
22 million are Negroes, who 
have come into the Church in 
the last half century. The other 
2 million are whites or other 
non-Negro Africans of ancient 
Eastern-rite Christian Churches, 
living mostly along the Mediter- 
ranean. 

All Christians, comprising 
Catholics, Protestants, and Or- 
thodox or Dissidents, come to 44 
million, or approximately 20% 
of the total 224 million popula- 
tion, 

In some regions, as in the 
Cameroons, up to half the popu- 
lace has embraced Catholicism. 
In all Africa, the Church has 
2,000 native clergy and 5,000 
native Sisters, 30 native bishops, 
and now a native cardinal. But 
foreign missioners are still an ur- 
gent reality, and number some 
28,000 priests, Brothers, and 
Sisters. 

Confronting Christianity are 
some 90 million Muslims and an 
equal number of animists, as 
well as the forces of atheistic 
communism, 








l 
why a callow youth of 21 should 
have equal voice in government with 
men of more experienced age. 

However logical the tribal philoso- 
phy may seem to the African mind, 
it has led to practices that we consid- 
er barbaric or absurd. 


For example, the high chief is 
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more than a man; he is often holy 
and magical. Some kings are so holy 
that their faces may not be seen. 
Ashanti and Akan chiefs may not be 
heard to speak on ritual occasions, 
but must talk through an orator. 
Many chiefs may not be seen to eat, 
lest the viewer absorb their power. 

At Shark Point in western Africa 
lives a king so holy he must not touch 
foot to ground, but lives most of his 
life in a chair. In the crater of an ex- 
tinct volcano on the island of Fer- 
nando Po, a tribal chief, so holy a 
white man may not see him, lies cov- 
ered with silver coins and surround- 
ed by a harem of 40 wives. 

The concept of the chief's magic 
leads to an apparent contradiction of 
the idea of the privileged position of 
the older man. 

If the tribal chief embodies the 
spirit of the tribe, many tribes rea- 
son, he should be a strong man, in 
full possession of his faculties. Oth- 
erwise the strength of his tribe might 
go down with his own strength. 
Logical solution: cut him off at his 
prime. 

The Asantahene and many other 
chiefs had to be men without blem- 
ish. When their bodies deteriorat- 
ed—sometimes by even so little as a 
lost tooth—they were dethroned or 
killed. 

The heads of the old Hausa king- 
doms, the chiefs of Bakongo, the 
Zulu kings, and many others were 
killed upon the first sign of weak- 
ness. The high chief of interior An- 


gola was carried into battle and then 


deserted to be killed by his enemies. 

When the chiefs of the Ankole 
kingdoms in Uganda were executed, 
the tribe sought the strongest as suc- 
cessor. So his sons rallied their fol- 
lowers and fought, and the survivor 
became king. Among the Shilluks of 
Sudan, any king’s son had the right, 
whenever he could, to fight his fath- 
er for the throne. 

Besides his own family and his 
own government, the tribal African 
has his personal religion, often 
unique to his tribe. 

The presence of juju—in the broad 
sense, the religion of magic and fe- 
tish—is felt everywhere in Africa. In 
sophisticated Lagos, a cook runs 
away because an enemy has nailed a 
lizard to his door, a sign of coming 
death. In bustling, progressive Gha- 
na lies a sacred Jake on which noth- 
ing of iron may be put. Over the 
gates of the cattle corrals of the 
Tanganyika highlands hang magic 
thongs; they are to keep out hoof- 
and-mouth disease. 

From Freetown to Johannesburg, 
medicine men attend soccer games 
and perform incantations to bewitch 
the other team. 

Pressure of Mohammedanism and 
Christianity have constricted, but 
not wiped out, tribal beliefs. Just 
outside the great mosque of Ibadan, 
a market sells gray parrot feathers 
and monkey flesh for use in juju 
magic. In the Congo, Africans are 
met who wear a St. Anne medal 
around the neck and a magic juju 
string on the arm. 
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Many of the tribal religions have 
aspects of horror. The air is peopled 
with malignant spirits, and humans 
walk in fear. In Basutoland, ritual 
murders take place, with unspeak- 
able torture. Young children disap- 
pear in Lagos, and ‘the belief is they 
were kidnaped for human sacrifice, 
possibly cannibalism. A witch hunt 
takes place in a Congo tribe and a 
hundred persons die of the poison 

they drink as an ordeal. 
Yet it would be a mistake to shrug 
off juju as 100% superstition which 


the worshipers would be glad to 
abandon. In general terms—they do 
not apply to all tribes—there are three 
— beliefs. 

In a supreme Creator, almost 
Pstin benign, almost always aloof. 


2. Ina life hereafter. In Africa a 
person does not die, he merely 
changes physical form. He remains 
shout. often malignant but some- 
times giver of counsel and solace. 
In some places, belief is extended to 
reincarnation. 

If honors increase with age, it is 
only fitting that the dead, who are 
oldest of all, be granted the greatest 
honors. The old “kings of Dahomey 
used to whisper news to a slave, then 
bop him on the head with a war 
club, thus making him a spirit mes- 
senger to the king’s ancestors. 

3. Belief in magic. If life and 
death blend into one, cannot also 
wish and reality? Why cannot a 
magical man control wind or rain? 

The tribal medicine man is care- 
fully selected and trained with a 
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length and care comparable to the 
course in a Christian seminary, al- 
though the instruction is different. 
Among the Bangalla of the Congo 
river, an acolyte may not become a 
medicine man until armed only with 
a knife he kills a python under water. 

The medicine man is not wholly 
evil nor mountebank. He is custodi- 
an of and authority on tribal history 
and custom. 

Among the white laymen of Af- 
rica I found a curious respect for the 
medicine man, Among the district 
commissioners and others who 
worked directly with the tribesmen 
the replies were almost ludicrous in 
their uniformity. “I have seen many 
strange things in the bush,” they 
said, and changed the subject. 

Of the grasp of the tribal religious 
on the rank and file there is little 
doubt. Few sights are as touching as 
that of a Tsigane shrine in western 
Ghana, made of stones and empty 
gin bottles and littered with crudely 
carved wooden dolls, left pathetical- 
ly as offerings by women who want- 
ed children. 

The security of tribal life, its to- 
getherness, the sense of being differ- 
ent from others, are comfortable to 
the African. Its narrowness and ter- 
rors he accepts as a familiar aspect 
of life. It has served him and the 
ancestors he reveres since the time 
when the Sahara desert was a fertile 
plain. 

Now comes western civilization, 
with a strange thing called a nation. 
This is an unreal area of land, cut 
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out by striped-panted gentlemen in a release from tribal feuds in which 
European capitals on the basis of a man might not be able to go 20 
grab. Not a single state in tropical miles without fear of death. To get 
Africa conforms to economic entities, this, the tribesman must abandon 
physical barriers, or tribal lines. The his identity and his customs. He 
southern boundary of Kenya, for in- must confer with, and possibly vote 
stance, cuts through lands of the for, his hereditary enemies. He must 
Chagga, Masai, and Luo tribes; its give up his age-old ideas of right and 
western divides the Vubusu and a_ wrong. 
clutch of small Bantu tribes; its Certainly the tribal African does 
northern line intercepts Galla and not stampede to the side of change. 
Boran, its eastern separates the So- He is shopping around, trying to 
mali. The example can be multiplied. weld the new into the old. He will 
Western civilization offers promise be shopping around for a consider- 
of relief from poverty, more health, able time. 


o 
“¢ 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


The grownups in our parish were always telling us that despite his gruff exterior 
Father Murphy, our pastor, was really a kindly man. But we teenagers preferred 


to keep our own opinion—and our distance. 

Gruff he was—there was no argument about that—and you can imagine the 
terror with which I approached him as the bearer of ill tidings. He had donated 
a silver watch to be raffled at the annual bazaar, and now, just an hour before 
closing, I had to report that it had been stolen from our booth. 

I fully expected to be treated to a round of choice Irish epithets, and was very 
much surprised when he merely smiled and said, “Well, we'll just have to find 
another watch.” Indeed, I wondered uneasily if perhaps the ladies preparing the 
parish dinner had not put too much flavoring in the plum pudding. In a few 
minutes Father had replaced the stolen watch with a handsome gold one. In 
another few minutes it was won by a non-Catholic friend of mine. 

Years later, she was recalling her good fortune of that day. “That certainly 
was an excellent watch,” she said. “I still have it. But you facie I think the 
jeweler mixed up the case the last time he repaired it. This case has an inscription 
on it, inside.” 

She opened the case, and I read: “To Terence Murphy on the occasion of his 
ordination. From mother and dad.” 

Yes, a mistake had been made all right. But not by the watchmaker. The big 
mistake had been made by the thoughtless children who had cheated themselves 
by not looking beneath that gruff exterior. Mrs. R. J. Evans. 

[For original accounts. of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive 


goodness of human nature, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





By Ade Bethune 


Condensed from “Friar’’* 


TICKLERS for realism are likely to 


disapprove of the Easter bunny. 

“As if it weren’t bad enough,” they 

figure, “to disgrace the holy season 

with a silly rabbit, how in heaven’s 

name do you reconcile the creature 
with the Easter egg?” 

Some parents will let their chil- 


dren have the eggs, but put their 
foot down against the bunny. Yet it’s 
hard to avoid him. Comes spring, 
and lo, from every store and poster 
over the land he stares at you. Every 
child in vernal finery who is not seen 
carrying a potted hyacinth to grand- 
mother is at least clutching a lav- 
ender stuffed toy twice his own size 
and ornamented with large over- 
hanging ears. 
“Christmas already has been all 
*Rochelle Park, N.J. April, 1958. 


for the 


Easter Rabbit 


He is not as well documented 
as Santa Claus but is a noble 
symbol of resurrection 


but ruined by the Santa Claus cult, 
and now Easter in turn is being sub- 
verted,” so our friends of realism are 
likely to complain. But, as far as lam 
concerned, they are missing the pro- 
verbial boat. 

True, Santa Claus is a mythical 
personage corrupted from unre- 
formed devotion to a real person: a 
certain Nicolas who became the 
Bishop of Myra in the year 325, 
whose life must have been excep- 
tionally Christlike, whose burial 
place is at Bari in Italy, and whose 
devotion was brought to Germany 
and northern Europe by Theophano, 
the wife of Emperor Otto II. 

After the 16th century, as the 
teachings of the Reformation began 
to penetrate a new generation, the 
old saints’ lore, their feast days, festi- 
vals, and shrines were neglected and 
gradually forgotten. And doubtless 
a good bit of worldly amusement 
or superstition associated with the 
saints’ cult was thereby purged 


©1958 by the Order of Friars Minor, 
and reprinted with permission. 
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away; for not everything about the 
feasting of the saints had been re- 
ligion pure and undefiled. 

However, in those Reformation 
countries where devotion to St. 
Nicolas had been widespread, his 
cult proved somewhat indestructible. 
St. Nicklaus was one who couldn’t 
quite be abandoned. The children 
archtraditionalists, just wouldn’t al- 
low their own patron saint to disap- 
pear. So year after year, his day and 
festival continued to be celebrated 
by new generations of tots. But, with- 
out benefit of clergy, devotion to the 
great old bishop gradually fell into 
worse superstition (superstition in 
the sense of something that “hangs 
over’) and Sinter (Ni)c’laus turned 
into Santa Claus. At length no one 
even wondered where Santa had 
ever come from. 

I can offer no similar background 
story for the Easter bunny. I can 


sean, 
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only suggest that tracing his trail 
through the byways of history might 
make a fascinating thesis for a young 
research scholar. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, I will claim the rabbit—whether 
historical or not—as a pure and noble 
symbol of the risen Christ. And it 
does seem quite probable that he was 
thus understood at one time, or he 
wouldn’t still be with us. 

The butterfly, too, has been used 
as a symbol of the resurrection. From 
a deathlike cocoon, he rises on re- 
splendent wing and seems to be here 
and there at once, as if to conquer 
time and space. Easter, however, is 
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not butterfly season. So, when at 
Easter time, we look for a resurrec- 
tion symbol in nature, what leaps 
to mind? The swift rabbit. 

The rabbit’s burrow, like the 
tomb wherein Christ lay, is a dark 
hole in the earth. From this “tomb” 
he, too, arises, and with boundin 
agility skims over hill and dale, a 
figure of our bodies as they will rise 
on the last day in the likeness of our 
risen Lord. 

If you be risen with Christ, seek 
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the things that are above, and as you 
do so, see in the rabbit not so many 
pounds of meat and fur, but also the 
springing joy of the spirit alert to 
God's ways. 

And then, what about the Easter 
eggs? What are they? Does anybody 
really like that many hard-boiled 
eggs? The egg is a time-honored 
symbol of Christ’s death and _tri- 
umphal rising from the grave. No 


symbol could be more appropriate to 
the Paschal season. Just think of all 
the eggs laid in every nest by all 
manner of birds during the Lenten 
season. Hidden in a shell, life ap- 
pears like death. Yet, on the given 
day, the shell is broken and a free 
creature appears. So, too, again, 
shall we, when will blow the angels’ 
trumpets at the coming of the Lord. 

In anticipation, therefore, we save 
our hen’s eggs here and now. In our 
American tradition we hard-boil 
them (to let common sense and 
poetic insight embrace) and paint 
them all joyous colors. Then we hide 
the eggs and allow the children to 
act the angels’ part, gathering the 
elect from the four corners. 

If the parents time it right, just 
then, from the church towers, Easter 
chimes suddenly burst into Alleluias, 
Excitement is at its peak; more eggs 
are discovered, and at last all are 
brought together to the lord of the 
household. Already in image we are 
living that triumphant day of Judg- 
ment, when the Lord shall appear in 
majesty and the human race be 
brought in from the four winds. 


CONFUSION OF TONGUES 


A Minneapolis librarian likes to recall the boy who picked up a copy of Trois 
Ours (“The Three Bears”), the French version of the famous children’s story. 
He carefully scanned the familiar pictures, and knitted his brow thoughtfully 
over the unfamiliar text. 

Suddenly his eyes widened. “Look at this,” he exclaimed excitedly to another 


boy across the room. “Here’s a book written in bear language!” 
Minneapolis Star (1 Feb. ’61). 





Sir 
SHANE LESLIE: 


True 


DILETTANTE 


A glorious amateur in 
a world of specialists 


By Douglas Woodruft 


Condensed from “Jubilee’* 


IsiToRs to the neighborhood of 

Westminster cathedral, in what 
may be called the Catholic quarter 
of London, occasionally encounter a 
most striking personage. They see 
a tall, grave-faced man with long 
sideburns who is wearing a green 
Irish kilt, a tam-o’-shanter, a gray 
jacket, and an Old Etonian tie. 

He is Sir Shane Leslie, the distin- 
guished biographer and_ historian, 
taking the air from his flat facing the 
cathedral, and proclaiming to the 
world that he is an Irishman from 
County Monaghan. 

Shane Leslie came from a Scottish 
family who settled in Ireland as part 
of the Protestant ascendancy in the 


*377 Park Ave., S., New York City 16. February, 1961. © 
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Sir Shane Leslie 


17th century. He succeeded his fa- 
ther in 1944 as 3rd baronet of his 
line and owner of Lough Derg. Last 
summer he gave the Church Cin the 
person of the nuncio, Archbishop 
Riberi) the title deeds to the Island 
of Saints in Lough Derg, a sanctu- 
ary dating from the time of St. Pat- 
rick. Leslie maintains that this was 
the island to which pilgrims jour- 
neyed in the Middle Ages, when the 
Lough Derg pilgrimage was famous 
throughout Europe. 

In the days of the Protestant per- 


1960, and reprinted with permission. 
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secution, when the Leslies came into 
possession, the English government 
made every effort to end the pilgrim- 
age. Some uncertainty exists among 
scholars (though not in Sir Shane’s 
mind) whether the island of the pil- 
grimage was the one he has given to 
the Church or an adjacent one. It is 
to the adjacent one that thousands 
of pilgrims come, between the mid- 
dle of May and the middle of August 
every year. The pilgrims walk bare- 
foot round the stations, as they are 
called—the remains of beehive cells 
of Celtic monks—reciting the Rosary. 
They spend the first night in a vigil, 
taking no food or drink except a lit- 
tle bread and tea, and hot water fla- 
vored with pepper and salt—termed 
Lough Derg soup. 

Irish Catholicism was far removed 
from the tradition in which Shane 
Leslie spent his early years. His fa- 
ther, Sir John Leslie, was represen- 
tative of the Anglo-Irish gentry of 
the last century, as much at home in 
London as in his Irish country home 
at Glaslough. His mother, Leonie 
Jerome, was an American, a younger 
sister of Lady Randolph Churchill 
(mother of Sir Winston). Those of 
us who knew Sir Shane’s mother, 
who was a great figure in Edwardian 
London, still remember her for her 
kindliness, beauty, and wit. 

The Leslies sent their son to Eton, 
where he was not particularly hap: 
py, nor was the school itself passing 
through a very happy phase at the 
turn of the century. It was no place 
for a boy with intellectual interests. 


As soon as he could, befere going up 
to Cambridge, Shane betook himself 
to the University of Paris. 

It was at King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, that Shane Leslie, in 1908, 
became a Catholic. He found, to his 
grateful surprise, that his parents did 
not intend to disinherit him. His fa- 
ther, a good-natured man, did not 
pretend to understand the step his 
son had taken; but after the first 
shock, family relations were not im- 
paired. 

The Church was much in evi- 
dence in the Cambridge of that peri- 
od, largely because of the presence 
there of Msgr. Robert Hugh Benson, 
His conversion, five years before Les- 
lie’s, had made a great impression, 
for no son of an archbishop of Can- 
terbury had ever become a Catholic 
before. 

Benson was at the height of his 
reputation and influence. Young Les- 
lie was one of the undergraduates 
whom he gathered around him: 
young men who shared many of his 
interests, like his interest in accounts 
of uncanny, preternatural experi- 
ences. Many years later some of those 
chilling stories were to be published 
in Leslie’s Ghost Book. Those who 
know Leslie will say that such nar- 
ratives are best heard from his lips; 
in all his wide range as a raconteur 
there is no kind of story that he tells 
with greater relish. 

Those who were at Cambridge 
with Leslie were struck by his ver- 
satility and independence. It was 
highly unusual in the sophisticated 
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society of King’s college for a man to 
become a Catholic. His transferred 
allegiance was deeply resented in Ire- 
land, as he found when he contested 
Derry in Ulster as a Nationalist 
candidate in the two elections of 
1910. The seat was eventually won 
by a Protestant Nationalist for whom 
Leslie made way. 

Soon after these political adven- 
tures Leslie married. His wife, Mar- 
jorie Ide, was an American, like his 
mother. She was the daughter of the 
American minister to Spain, Henry 
Ide. Early married life was quickly 
interrupted when war came in 1914. 
Shane Leslie, like most members of 
the Irish Nationalist party, threw 
himself into the struggle against Ger- 
many. 

His 30th birthday found him in 
a military hospital. It was then that 
he wrote the first book which made 
him known beyond the circle of his 
friends and relations. It was called 
The End of a Chapter; he realized 
that a whole world had vanished 
with the coming of the war, and he 
set out to preserve his recollections 
of that world. Just as young men 
today are eager to listen to Leslie’s 
lively personal memories, so he was, 
in his youth, keenly interested in the 
age before his own. He was fortu- 
nate in having a grandfather who 
was born in 1823 and lived to be 90; 
from him he heard stories about fig- 
ures of the 1830’s and 1840's: Tal- 
leyrand, Wellington, and the young 
Napoleon III. 

In 1916, Shane Leslie, just turned 
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30, was chosen by the British gov- 
ernment to go to the U.S. to count- 
eract Irish-American influence, then 
very hostile to Great Britain. He was 
at once an Irishman and an ex-sol- 
dier; he had American blood and an 
American wife; but his greatest asset 
was his religion. He made friends 
among the American bishops, nota- 
bly with Cardinal Gibbons and Car- 
dinal Dougherty, and with many 
of the younger clergy who would 
become leaders in the Church. Car- 
dinal Dougherty offered to make 
Leslie vice president of his diocesan 
seminary in Philadelphia, despite 
the fact that he was a layman. 

While he was making his first 
visit to the U.S., he received an in- 
vitation from Cardinal Bourne to 
become editor of the Dublin Review. 
It was a formidable assignment. The 
editor who had just died, Wilfrid 
Ward, had been a man of great dis- 
tinction as a philosopher and social 
critic. He was the son of W. G. 
Ward of the Oxford Movement, and 
the father of Maisie Ward Sheed. 
During the seven years in which Les- 
lie was editor, the Review changed 
its character, reflecting his literary 
and historical interests. His editor- 
ship greatly extended his own knowl- 
edge of Catholic history. It proved 
a preparation for what was to be the 
most ambitious of his books, a bi- 
ography of Cardinal Manning. 

As a biographer, Leslie has had an 
extraordinary nose for unpublished 
letters. Many a country house has 
known him browsing in its library, 
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telling the family about precious 
letters they did not know they had. 

He remains in the mid-20th cen- 
tury a fine embodiment of the schol- 
ar-squire in whose country house the 
library is not a cold, neglected room 
but at the very heart of daily life; 
where what has been learned in the 
library spills over into dining room 
and drawing room, giving a rich 
depth to conversation. In an age of 
academic specialists, Shane Leslie 
has remained a glorious amateur, and 
the titles of his books show his roving 
interests. 

It was natural that sooner or later 
his attention should be held by a 
great writer who involved himself 
deeply in the Irish issues of his time; 


book on Jonathan Swift 


Leslie's 


bears the curious title The Skull of 


Swift. He has also written lives of 
Cardinal Gasquet, the Benedictine 
historian; Sir Mark Sykes, a_poli- 
tician of great promise who died 
young; and Mrs. Fitzherbert, the 
Catholic widow whom George IV 
secretly married while he was Prince 
of Wales. 

Leslie knew Cardinal Gasquet 
well. He recalls a conversation he 
had with the cardinal just before the 
conclave following the death of Ben- 
edict XV in 1922. In came a fellow 
scholar of Gasquet’s, Cardinal Ratti 
of Milan, and Gasquet remarked 
jokingly but disconcertingly, “He is 
such a bad man that we are thinking 
of locking him up for life.” (Cardi- 
nal Ratti became Pope Pius XI.) 

Apart from his life of Cardinal 


Manning, Leslie has not shown him- 
self to be an exhaustive scholar. His 
biographies are rather impressionis- 
tic, somewhat lacking in the docu- 
mentation that scholars nowadays 
ask for. But then, Leslie is perhaps 
basically a poet. His first publications 
were in verse, and he wrote an epic 
poem on the battle of Jutland. He 
could be called a dilettante, provided 
that the word is used in its good 
original Italian sense of “a lover of 
the arts.” He is a man who has devel- 
oped a great gift of appreciation. 

Leslie has three children. His elder 
son, an artist, lives in Rome; his sec- 
ond son, a writer, lives on the family 
lands in County Monaghan. His 
daughter is a biographer like her fa- 
ther. The mother of these children 
died nine years ago, and Leslie has 
recently remarried. 

During the 2nd World War Les- 
lie played an active part in the de- 
fense of London against air attack. 
He approached the problem scien- 
tifically, and became a leading advo- 
cate of the theory (which experience 
was to verify) that if people could 
not be deep under ground it was 
much better for them to be high up 
than to live on a lower floor. 

Once, during the war years, Leslie 
turned up for a weekend in a coun- 
try house without any luggage. He 
explained that he had given up lug- 
gage for Lent. There was pee 
something symbolic in his remark. 
He has never been a man for posses- 
sions, and in all his travels, he has 
preferred to travel light. 





Voyage 


of the 
“Meredith Victo ry 


God preserved the merciful 
sailors and the ship that 
took 14,000 refugees through 
perilous seas to safety 


By Former Capt. Leonard P. La Rue 
As told to Lester David 
Condensed from “This Week’’* 


T WAS SHORTLY BEFORE CHRIST- 

mas, 1950, and under a slate- 

gray sky the Chinese communists’ 

big guns were bombarding refugee- 

jammed Hungnam on the northeast 
coast of Korea. 

My ship, the Meredith Victory, 
was riding at anchor a few miles off- 
shore. She was a merchant vessel, 
under charter to the Military Sea 
Transportation Service to supply our 
meager forces in the area. From the 


bridge, I trained my binoculars on 
the shore. 

South Korean refugees thronged 
the docks. With them they had 
everything they could wheel, carry, 
or drag. The dock area was dark 
with massed humanity, caught in a 
giant vise. Behind them were the 
communist Chinese who would kill 
or enslave them; before them was 
the vast sea. 

Sleep was impossible that night 


*485 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. Dec. 11, 1960. @ 1960 by United Newspapers Magazine 
Corp., and reprinted with permission. 
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under the constant shelling, and all 
the next day I kept my watch from 
the bridge. The docks were becom- 
ing even : blacker with people. Then 
a message was relayed to us by 
blinker light. It ordered me to pro- 
ceed toward the dock. 

Close to shore, army ofhcers 
boarded us, and one asked, “Can 
you help us evacuate the civilians?” 

“Of course,” I replied. 

“How many could you take?” 
“I don’t know. Maybe a couple of 
thousand, if we're lucky. 

Now night had fallen, Shells from 
cur own warships screamed over our 
heads. We could tell that the enemy 
had found our range. Despite the 
risk, we switched on all our lights. 

We were sitting ducks, yet no 
enemy shell] struck even close. One 
of our own heavy guns could easily 
have lobbed a shell short into the 
crush of people. Yet none did. 

Loading began. All dock space 
was taken, so we had to make fast 
to a Liberty ship. Hastily, our crew- 
men built a ramp to the Liberty, 
then began herding the refugees 
across its deck, over the opposite rail, 
and onto the Meredith Victory. 

Both ships rocked crazily from the 
concussion of our own shells. Yet the 
refugees were going aboard safely. 
I saw terror on their faces as they 
kept their young ones close. Meekly 
they heeded our cries of “Bali, bali!” 
(Korean for ‘ ‘Hurry, hurry!”). 

We crammed them into every 
available space. In some parts of the 
ship, there are three tiers of cargo 
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holds. Into these, we jammed hu- 
manity. We put batches into the bot- 
tommost holds by herding them onto 
makeshift wooden platforms and 
lowering them with winches. Then 
we partially sealed the holds, leaving 
only some air spaces. Atop the lowest 
holds, in the ’tween-decks cargo 
areas, we stacked more and more peo- 
le. 

There were families of ten and 12, 
and we took them all. There was a 
man with a violin, a woman with a 
sewing machine, a young girl with 
triplets. There were 17 wounded in- 
cluding some stretcher cases, many 
aged, hundreds of babies. 

"At any moment, I expected the 
cry: “That's all.” But it never came 
all during the night. “It’s crazy,” 
said the 2nd officer along about 
dawn. “It’s like that crazy joke the 
clowns play in the circus, where a ¢ 
dozen giants get into one tiny car.’ 
Somehow, somewhere, 8,000 tons of 
steel were stretching to make room 
for all who were coming. 

Finally, as the sun rode high the 
next morning, we had 14,000 human 
beings jammed aboard. It was im- 
possible—and yet they were there. 
There couldn’t be that much room— 
yet there was. 

With this cargo of souls, we 
steamed out to the open sea toward 
Pusan on the southeast Korean 
coast, about 450 sea miles, or about 
28 hours’ journey. 

Ahead lay formidable risks. 

We were facing mined waters 
with a vessel that had no means of 
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detecting or destroying the mines. 

In the No. 2 lower hold were 300 
tons of highly flammable jet fuel. A 
spark could turn the ship into a 
funeral pyre. 

We had no escort vessels, and no 
way to protect ourselves against air 
raids. 

Yet nothing touched us during 
that incredible voyage toward Pu- 
san. 

That evening, a crewman elbowed 
his way up to the bridge, and called 
to me, “Hey, captain! How many 
you figure we got on board?” 

A little annoyed, I snapped back, 
“You know the count—14,000.” 

“Well, captain,” he bellowed 
cheerfully, “it’s 14,001 now!” Our 
first baby had been born. 

We had no food and almost no 
water on that nightmarish journey; 
the refugees ate only what they 
could bring aboard. There were no 
extra blankets, no clothing. Yet they 
behaved well. 

That is, until night came. Then 
suddenly, with almost no warning, 
an ominous thing happened. A few 
of the younger men advanced men- 
acingly on the crew’s living quarters 
up on deck. They were after food— 
who could blame them? A riot 
seemed imminent. What would have 
happened if 14,000 people, jammed 
into one small ship, had suddenly 
become maddened by terror? I doubt 
that the vessel itself could have sur- 
vived. 

Yet the riot never occurred. With- 
out knowing the language, the ship’s 


officers and men somehow made 
the frightened and angry refugees 
understand that safety was now only 
a few hours away. 

A little while later, I received an- 
other announcement: our second 
baby had been born! The crew 
named the infants, using the Korean 
word for a popular national dish, 
Kim Chee. We called the first 
Meredith Victory Kim Chee One, 
the second M. V. Kim Chee Two! 

Next afternoon we anchored at 
Pusan. Relief shone on every face. 

But this was not to be journey’s 
end. Officials came alongside. “I’ve 
got 14,000 refugees,” I told them. 
“Where do I put them?” 

I was stunned at their reply: “Not 
here.” They gave me a variety of 
naval and military reasons which | 
suppose made sense, but could you 
picture our chagrin! And the fright 
of our refugees! 

“Head for the island of Koje,” I 
was told. “It’s only about 50 miles to 
the southwest.” 

Before weighing anchor, I was de- 
termined to get some help for my 
people. It took hours of slicing 
through red tape, but we finally 
managed to get food, water, and 
some blankets and clothing from our 
own military supplies in Pusan. I 
also got a few interpreters and mili- 
tary police to make the last leg of the 
journey with us. 

Suddenly the thought struck: 
“This is Christmas eve.” Night had 
come on, clear and cold. The hordes 


aboard ship were being helped and 
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their fears were being calmed by the 
interpreters. And now something 
else was happening. I was astonished 
to see members of my crew going 
among the people, distributing their 
own extra clothing. 

The message of Christmas, the 
message of kindness and good will, 
had come to this woe-laden ship, to 
these people aboard who, like the 
Holy Family many centuries before, 
were themselves refugees from a 
tyrannical force. I thought as I 
watched: “There was no room for 
them, no room in their native land.” 

While I ruminated, the same 
crewman who had made the an- 
nouncement of the first birth came 
over to me. “Captain,” he said softly, 
smiling, “we may be having a few 
ei births. Maybe tonight.” 

I smiled back. And I knew then 
that, no matter what lay ahead, this 
ship would deliver her cargo of souls 

safely to port. 

We got under way again on 
Christmas day, and arrived at Koje 
within a few hours. Since the harbor 
was small and crowded, we had to 
remain in the open sea overnight. 

Here, too, danger rode with us. 
The only way we could unload was 
with the aid of tst’s, large ships de- 
signed to land tanks during combat. 
One after the other, two of these 
vessels drew alongside and again we 
went through a nerve-jangling or- 
deal. Each person had to climb the 
rail of the Victory and be lowered 
into the LsT. 

The risk of death or serious in- 
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jury was great. The two ships, ours 
and each ist, were lashed together 
so that the people could step from 
one to another. The vessels pitched 
perilously in the swelling sea all 
through the unloading, the hulls 
banging and separating. The lines 
might part; somebody could be 
crushed between the two ships. 

From every nook and cranny the 
refugees streamed. Fathers untied 

the sashes they wore, wrapped them 
securely around the waists of their 
children, and hoisted them from the 
holds. It took many hours, but 7,000 
people were packed into each LstT. 

Koreans do not show emotion 
readily, but from the bridge I saw 
expressions on faces that, even now, 
bring a warm glow to my heart. Our 
passengers, waving gaily, gave us all 
glances of profound gratitude. 

I remained in command of the 
Meredith Victory, a Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines vessel, until her decom- 
missioning in 1952, when she was 
berthed in the National Defense Re- 
serve fleet in Olympia, Wash. 

President Eisenhower signed a bill 
into law honoring the entire vessel’s 
complement. I am proud indeed of 
the citation that reads in part: “The 
courage and teamwork of her master, 
officers, and crew in completing one 
of the greatest marine rescues in his- 
tory have caused the name of the 
Meredith Victory to be perpetuated 
as a Gallant Ship.” 

I am grateful for these honors, 
though I cannot wear the decora- 
tions. The reason is that I have taken 
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my final vows and am no longer I think often of that voyage. The 
Capt. Leonard P. La Rue but Broth- clear, unmistakable message comes 
er Marinus, o.s.B., of St. Paul’s to me that on that Christmastide, in 
abbey, Newton, N. J. The name the bleak and bitter waters off the 
comes, not from the sea, but the — shores of Korea, God’s own hand was 


blessed Mother of God. at the helm of my ship. 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 


By G. A. CEvasco 


Word study is probably one of the most profitable hobbies you can have. A 
large, accurate vocabulary, according to recent research, accompanies success 
more often than any other single attainment. And one of the best ways to build 
your vocabulary is to learn some of the important Latin roots that enter into 
the make-up of many English words. 


Fluere in Latin, for example, means to flow. This word and its past participle, 
fluxum, have given us the roots flu, flux. Note how these roots are found in the 
words listed below in Column A. Can you match them with their meanings 


found in Column B? 


Column A Column B 


. fluent Flowing round; surrounded, as by water. 

. influx A gorge with a stream flowing through it; artificial 
channel to carry water or transport logs. 

. affluent In excess of what is sufficient; “flowing over.” 

. influence Capable of flowing; liquid; mobile. 

. fluvial Modify; power to affect; originally, the supposed flowing 
of power from the stars. 

. fluid The mouth of a river; an ——- inflow. 

. superfluous Ready in the use of words; hence, Howing. 

. circumfluous Flowing abundantly; wealthy; plentiful. 

. reflux i) A flowing out or forth; emanation. 

. flume j) Flowing sweetly and smoothly. 

. mellifluous A flowing back; ebb, as of a tide. 

. effluence Of or relating to a river. 


(Answers on page 105) 
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Music Master 


in the 


Roaring 20's 


They didn’t laugh when I sat down to play, but the 
movie audience should have laughed when I rose 
up at the console of the “Mighty Bartola” organ 


| N THE ROARING 20’s, before movies 
talked, the voice of Hollywood 
was the mighty grand organ, which 
spoke to movie-goers with vast, 
trembling chords of musical emotion. 
In addition to being the silent pic- 
ture’s dream-inducing accompani- 
ment, the gold-and-ivory console 
would also rise from the pit for spot- 
lighted organ solos. 

Nowadays, with electronics fur- 
nishing lush musical backgrounds, 
the movie pipe organ is heard only 
rarely in theaters, though a resur- 
gence is taking place by way of 
phonograph records. It is now pos- 
sible to dream of the golden past 
through the recordings of Jesse 
Crawford, Dick Liebert, Gaylord 
Carter, and many more stars of the 
movie-palace era who still Wurlitzer 
the daylights out of Yes, We Have 
No Bananas and Button Up Your 
Overcoat. But the sight of Jesse 
Crawford at the console, sometimes 


with his wife at the “twin organs” 
of the Chicago theater or the Para- 
mount in New York, is memory. 
How many in the Pacific North- 


west remember the fantastic artistry 
of Oliver Wallace, who now devotes 
his time to scoring Walt Disney 
films? 

In 1923 millions of American 
solar-plexi quavered in response to 
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the vox humana, sliding diapason, 
and the tremolo of the thousands of 
Mighty Wurlitzers, Grand Bartons, 
and Great Estys that reverberated 
daily in theater organ lofts from 
coast to coast. It was during this 
halcyon time that Mr. McLaughlin, 
originally from Chicago, operator of 
the Parkside theater at Lombard, 
Ill., engaged me as pianist at $15 a 
week. 

I played mood music for the silent 
drama throughout my four high- 
schoo] years: two shows, five nights 


a week, with four on Saturdays ‘and 
Sunday s. I loved every minute of it. 

Although Mr. McLaughlin took 
whatever films the exchange allotted 
him, he had a showman’s dash. P. T. 
Barnum’s cigar after he had signed 
Jenny Lind had no more rakish an 


angle than Mr. McLaughlin’s after 
he had booked The Ten Command- 
ments or The Big Parade. 

He was deaf, and insisted that I 
play the piano loud enough for him 
to hear it; hence I think I made more 
noise than Lombard, Ill., has heard 
since. His only other injunction was 
never to play Home, Sweet Home 
when the good-night slide flashed on 
the screen, lest our customers take it 
literally and conclude that the satis- 
factions of the fireside were superior 
to the drafty excitements of the Park- 
side. So my exit music was Linger 
Awhile. 

From the time I learned Chop- 
sticks 1 had played by ear, despite 
-years of agonized piano lessons with 


Miss Nellie Claybaugh. With varia- 
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tions, the bass chords of Chopsticks 
will serve for almost anything up to, 
if not including, the more obscure 
passages of Rachmaninoff and Ru- 
binstein. From the key of C, I ven- 
tured into G, F, and D. Beyond this 
lay a musical spectrum I never ex- 
plored, but oh, what harmonies and 
dissonances came out of the tinny old 
Parkside piano in those keys! I used 
The Poet and the Peasant, William 
Tell, and other standards for sober, 
dramatic moments. Hurry and Agi- 
tato | improvised. I grew so skillful 
at it that I needed only occasional 
glances at the screen. I once read all 
of Lorna Doone while I played and 
improvised. 

The newsreel was my rest period. 
I spent it idling and swaggering in 
the lobby, greeting high-school 
friends with an air of professional 
ennui. The only other respite from 
the inexplorable piano came when 
the motor on one of the old movie 
projectors broke down. I was drafted 
to crank, My cranking caused the 
picture to sway gently from side to 
side. 

My $15 a week made me a capi- 
talist: among the high-school set. 
However, the rigorous theater sched- 
ule left me little time to enjoy my 
wealth, and when I began dating a 
girl, it became a millstone. Our next- 
door-neighbor, a trained nurse, took 
pity on me. When an irresistible so- 
cial event came along, I suffered an 
accident to my hand which the nurse 
bandaged so expertly that Mr. Mc- 


Laughlin couldn’t argue, 
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My substitute on such occasions 
was a girl who played the piano far 
better than I, but who persisted in 
playing one piece through to the bit- 
ter end, with no deviations to suit the 
picture's mood, If she started in on 
The World Is Waiting for the Sun- 
rise, she'd go through to the finish 
though dams burst and tempests as- 
sailed the deep. She was no threat to 
my job. 

A semester before graduation, a 
dark shadow fell upon my movie- 
accompanist career. 

Part of the boom of the 20’s was 
the construction of the Balaban & 
Katz cinema palaces, the Roxy in 
New York and hundreds of similar 
theaters elsewhere. If an owner 
couldn’t afford a new theater, he in- 


stalled a pipe organ. If the organ cost 
$5,000, he advertised it as a “$25,000 
Grand Organ”; and “$50,000 Mighty 


were as common as 
in that prosperous 


Wurlitzers” 
Pierce Arrows 
day. 

One night when IJ arrived at the 
Parkside I was struck dumb by a 
sign announcing: “New $5,000 
Mighty Barton Organ to Be Install- 
ed.” Never since have I experienced 
such a heart sinking. The piano was 
one thing, an organ another. I was 
sure I could never master the com- 
plicated footwork the organ demand- 
ed, and a gentle legato was beyond 
my strenuous piano touch. 

As I stood outside the Parkside 
staring at the fateful sign, Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin joined me. I faced him 
courageously. 


“This washes me up, sir?” I asked. 

“I dunno,” he answered, his tone 
giving me a ray of hope. “Maybe you 
can handle it. Better practice up on 
Linger Awhile—that’s my favorite— 
and we'll have it for your first organ 
solo at the grand opening.” 

If he wasn’t going to fire me, | 
wasn’t going to quit! When I think 
about it now I incline to the view 
that in me Mr. McLaughlin recog- 
nized a good thing. The musicians’ 
union was then taking hold in the 
Chicago territory. 

Practicing on the pipe organ at 
St. Petronilla’s was out of the ques- 
tion, but I was able to make a deal 
with the j janitor of the Congregation- 
al church. Keeping a wary eye out 
for clerical cloth, I practiced on their 
organ. | also made several enjoyable 
trips to the Chicago theater to study 
the techniques of. Jesse Crawford. I 
decided that one of the most impor- 
tant elements in his showmanship 
was his initial appearance, when, sit- 
ting at an ivory console glistening in 
a spotlight, with a great roaring chord 
trembling forth, he rose up from the 
pit. 

As the date for the unveiling of 
the Parkside’s grand organ drew 
near, I could discover no evidence of 
organ installation. Nor was the con- 
sole shipped in ahead of time for 
display in a store window, as was the 
custom. No crates, pipes—nothing 
had arrived, and nothing whatever 
was being done in preparation for 
the $5,000 instrument. Shouldn’t 


carpenters and organ technicians be 
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busy fashioning an organ loft? 
Wouldn't I have any time to prac- 
tice? 

The sign out front announcing 
the organ was replaced by a bigger 
one which impressively included my 
name as being “at the console.” 
Thereupon my mother began phon- 
ing members of her poetry circle and 
asking them to attend the opening. 
Trepidation overtook me. Reassur- 
ance came at last when, with a con- 
spiratorial showman’s wink, Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin told me ours was to be a 
“portable organ.” 

On the morning of the grand 
opening | did not go to school. | went 
to the Parkside resolved to spend the 
day, right up to show time, practic- 
ing on the new and mighty organ. 

As I approached the theater I saw 
two enormous boxes being unloaded 
from a van. It took six husky men to 
get the boxes into the theater, over 
the seats, and down front beneath 
the screen where they were placed, 
one on each side of the piano. Then 
one of the men hung a keyboard of 
little more than an octave over the 
upper end of the piano keyboard. 

A small man who was supervising 
the installation then said to me, 

“This is a Bartola, specially made Pate 
small theaters by the Barton Organ 
Co. Anybody can play it. The box 
on the ‘tight has a few pipes and 
reeds in it and the box on the left is 
filled with special effects. I'll show 
ya.” 

He plugged in a wire, sat down at 


the piano, and pulled a switch. There 


was the tired hum of a worn motor, 
and a groan and a sigh from the right- 
hand box. “We'll be all set as soon as 
she warms up,” he said confidential- 
ly. 

By this time | had noted the scuffs 
and scratches on the boxes. Together 
with the general dinginess and yel- 
lowed keys of the swinging keyboard, 
they proclaimed that this particular 
Bartola had seen service in some 
other small theater. My vision of 
rising up from the pit at the console 
of a shining new $5,000 Barton or- 
gan evaporated. The man began to 
play a few notes: mournful, slightly 
flat, with a cowlike mooing tone. 
The refrain of the composition was 
played by his right hand on the or- 
gan keys and the bass by his left on 
the piano. He went through the four 
stops. There was the ubiquitous Vox 
humana, a trumpet (useful in mili- 
tary scenes and in Ben Hur), a 
groaning diapason, and a shrill flute. 
They all tremulated prodigiously. 

The “effects” in the left-hand box 
were extraordinary. They included 
the sounds of surf, wind, buzzers, 
bells, sirens, and alarums of all sorts. 

As my instructor was taking his 
leave I recovered long enough to 
ask, “Did this Bartola cost $5,000?” 

He roared with laughter. “Of 
course not. Mac bought it at an auc- 
tion at my warehouse for $300. I’m 
gonna miss it. I played it every day.” 

I began practicing with a heavy 
heart. But I discovered that if I turn- 
ed on all four stops at once and play- 
ed a chord or two, the result was rea- 
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sonably organlike. This would do for 
my opening flourish and might make 
enough of an impression during the 
first few seconds of my solo to enable 
an illusion of organ music to persist 
through the rest of it. 

Mr. McLaughlin did not appear 
until six o'clock. He agreed when I 
insisted that we must contrive some 
way for me to seem to rise up at the 
console a la Jesse Crawford. 

What we did was this. The theater 
lacked a spotlight, so Mr. McLaugh- 
lin prevailed upon the projectionist 
to dislodge one of the projectors from 
its mounting and point the rectan- 
gular beam down at me, meanwhile 
holding an amber gelatin over the 
lens for theatrical effect. I bent over 
in a kind of crouch and, when the 
light from the projector struck me, 
I “rose up,” playing chords for all I 
was worth. 

My debut at the console, alas, was 
almost catastrophic. 

Canny Mr. McLaughlin had 
charged extra admission, and the 600 
people who packed the house, in- 
cluding my mother, her poetry circle, 
and the gir] I'd been dating, were 
instantly aware that the organ, what- 


ever its cost, was only of the remotest 
kin to the one in the Chicago theater. 
Though I made a brave beginning, 
rising up from my crouch without 
mishaps, holding chords that: men- 
daciously promised greater things 
to come, thus managing a jaunty 
Jesse Crawford characterization, the 
old Bartola simply didn’t have it. 

The applause following Linger 
Awhile was thin and mixed with 
rumbles of dissatisfaction. 1 knew 
my mother and my date were suffer- 
ing, and I was grateful for the 
theater’s darkness. 

But strangely, I was redeemed. 

The film attraction on that occa- 
sion was the original silent film ver- 
sion of Conan Doyle’s The Lost 
World, which featured, for the first 
time on movie screens, prehistoric 
monsters. f discovered that the diapa- 
son was an awe-inspiring dinosaur, 
the trumpet a shudderingly perfect 
tyrannosaurus rex, and the flute, a 
weird peterodactyl. When “The 
End” appeared on the screen, there 
was genuine applause for my virtu- 
osity. . Applause even broke out anew 
when Linger Awhile again assaulted 
departing ears. 


Vise 


AND THEN, 


A WORD FROM OUR SPONSOR 


The hero of the TV Western thriller had returned to his ranch and found that 
someone had burned his house to the ground. His faithful foreman had been 
shot dead, and his family had been kidnaped by the killers. 

The hero dropped his hands to his gun belt, with its two six-shooters slung 
low at the hips. He stared coldly into the cameras and announced, “I'll get the 


rats who did this. 


But first, I want to sing you a little song.” 


A. E. Downey. 





The Poor Box: 1961 


By T. J. McInerney 


It is not, and should not, be taking a place 
among the antiques of church furniture 


\ PASTOR was conducting a group 
7 of friends on a tour of his new 
church. With reason, they praised 
the architecture and the altars, sanc- 
tuary, Stations of the Cross, stained- 
glass windows, and other fine ap- 
pointments, 

They ended the tour at the rear 
of the church. One of the group 
pointed to the recessed poor boxes on 
each side of the doorways. “Father,” 
he said, “in a community as obvious- 
ly prosperous as this, with parishion- 
ers capable of financing construction 
of this splendid church and your 
other parish buildings, isn’t the poor 
box somewhat superfluous?” 

This is a question put sincerely 
to many parish priests these days. 
The average churchgoer, thinking 
back, remembers the poor box as the 
medium of alms for food, fuel, and 
other material assistance to needy 
families. From the time when we 
first began to listen to the routine 
pulpit announcements, most of us 
recall that they always included one 
to “remember the needy as you pass 
the poor boxes on the way out.” 


Many of us were on the receiving 
end of those remembrances. 

But in this era of presumed uni- 
versal prosperity, many people think 
that there is need only in certain 
“distressed areas” where wage earn- 
ers have been affected by industrial 
slowdowns resulting from overpro- 
duction of certain items, automation, 
and seasonal factors peculiar to some 
occupations. Suburbanites live in 
reasonably modern apartments and 
private dwellings, and most of them 
appear to be gainfully employed, 
judging from their ownership of 
automobiles, television sets, and me- 
chanical washing machines and dry- 
ers. In such areas there is some 
understandable curiosity about the 
role of the poor box. 

Take the case of the obviously 
prosperous parish where the tour was 
conducted. At the time the pastor 
launched a fund-raising campaign 
for a new church to replace a com- 
pletely inadequate little frame build- 
ing, there were only a half dozen 
parish families on the needy list. By 
the time the church was completed, 
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this a had grown to approxi- 
mately 30, all quietly certified as 
such A the parish St. Vincent 
de Paul conference. And all but a 
few of the newcomers to the list 
had been among the generous con- 
tributors toward the new church. 
What had happened? The reasons 
are varied. In some cases they can be 
traced to personal failures and errors 
of judgment, but these obviously are 
not factors to be considered in de- 
termining eligibility for help. One 
man gave up a high-salaried job in 
private industry to satisfy the com- 
pletely human urge to go into busi- 
ness for himself, and then saw his 
savings go down the drain with the 
business when he was unable to at- 
tract clients he had confidently ex- 


pected. Another refused to relocate 


when his employer moved to another 
Another had a serious auto- 
mobile accident, and remained in- 
capacitated far beyond the time of 
expected recovery. And so it goes—30 
different bases for 30 cases of need. 


State. 


There are “practical” people all 
about us who have what seems to 
them an “easy” solution to such hard- 
ship experiences. For some, the an- 
swer is “public-welfare assistance,” a 
rather effete way of saying, “Let 
them go on relief.” Others eee 
why the victims do not double 
up with relatives in better circum- 
stances. And _ still others cannot 
understand why the breadwinners 
do not “just go out and get a job, any 
job to tide them over.” 

What those who make the sugges- 
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tion about going “on relief” do not 
know is that in most places a person 
has to practically take a pauper’s 
oath to qualify. An elderly widow in 
our parish was persuaded to apply 
for public-welfare aid, and she had 
to sign over her little home to the 
county welfare authority. After her 
death, the amount of relief extended 
to her was deducted from the pro- 
ceeds from sale of her little house. 
Throughout the time she was receiv- 
ing aid she was subjected to indigni- 
ties when she sought extra money 
to meet rising costs of living. 

Let’s face it: very few people, 
either those on the receiving or giv- 
ing ends, relish doubling up with 
relatives either. Many a serviceman’s 
experience, during the war and after, 
was bitter. Even some parents were 
difficult about taking in their chil- 
dren and their families, and when 
in-laws were the hosts the problems 
were intensified. Families are better 
off working out their problems in the 
privacy of their own homes. 

As for taking “any job” as a 
means of tiding the family over, most 
heads of families do just that, but 
more often than not this expediency 
means lower earnings. If there is no 
nest egg, debts accrue, and it is fre- 
quently necessary to seek outside 
financial help. Then, without ade- 
quate earning power or other col- 
lateral, applications to the usual 
lending agencies are refused. 

In parish after parish, the poor box 
is the medium through which pastors 
help sorely beset parishioners. 
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“Good jobs kill slums,” says 
Morrow of Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 


Joseph J. 


Integration in Industry 


By Joseph A. Owens 


Condensed from a “Voice of St. Jude’* 


ompaniEs that hire and promote 

on the basis of merit alone have 
stamped False on every argument 
that some businessmen have used 
against employment of Negroes. 
Most firms have found that careful 
planning has allowed integration to 
take place smoothly, without serious 
resistance from prejudiced white em- 
ployees. At every work level there 
always are white employees who are 
eager to see that the Negro is treated 
justly. 

That's the report from such inte- 

grated companies as Bell Telephone, 
rca, General 
Motors, Stand- 
ard Oil of New 
Jersey, West- 
inghouse, Day- 
strom, Sperry, 
Sylvania, St. 
Regis Paper, 
and Pitney- 
Bowes. 

The experi- 
ence of Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., 
the world’s 


*221 W. Madison Ave., Chicago 6, IIl. 


January, 1961. 


largest manufacturer of postage me- 
ters and mailing devices, shows how 
essential a realistic, intelligently di- 
rected program is for successful inte- 
gration in industry. Pitney-Bowes 
didn’t wait for fair-employment legis- 
lation to be passed. The company 
integrated its sprawling plant in 
Stamford, Conn., in 1944, three 
years before Connecticut enacted 
laws forbidding racial discrimination 
in employment. 

Today the organization has Negro 
men and women filling key positions 
not just in the factory, but in 

the administra- 
tive, engineer- 
ing and sales 
departments as 
well. 
Employment 
on merit arose 
from the de- 
sire of Walter 
H. Wheeler, 
Jr., president, 
to meet the 
company’s ob- 
ligation to the 
© 1961 by the Claretian Fathers, and 


reprinted with permission. 
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entire community. He assigned the 
project to Joseph J. Morrow, an en- 
gineer turned personnel man. 

Morrow, now a vice president, re- 
calls, “The job wasn’t nearly as diffi- 
cult as we expected it would be. 
There’s absolutely nothing to be 
afraid of.” 

Prior to 1944 Pitney-Bowes had a 
handful of Negroes doing menial, 
low-paying jobs. Prejudice in Stam- 
ford at the time was about par for a 
northern city. 

Morrow knew he had the oppor- 
tunity to do much more than im- 
prove the lot of Negroes in one com- 
pany or even one city. He envisioned 
the effect along the entire industrial 
front. 

He began hiring Negroes for ma- 
chine, assembly, and other skilled 
and semiskilled jobs. The program 
was started in the factory because, 
he says, “The average factory worker 
is a good sport. We wanted to get off 
on the right foot, and that seemed 
to be the logical starting place.” 

Morrow had heard the usual pre- 
dictions that a slackening in produc- 
tion or open rebellion would develop. 
Nothing happened. Rumor mills did 
produce one tale: management was 
attempting to load the shop with 
cheap labor. The story died a peace- 
ful death as Pitney-Bowes continued 
its policy of paying above-average 
rates. 

Buttressed by the uncontested vic- 
tory, Morrow then focused on the 
office. “This time,” he recalls, “we 
were really treading on unknown 
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territory. Because of the traditional 
importance of ‘status’ to white-collar 
workers and our uncertainty as to 
what the reaction would be, we se- 
lected our first Negro girl with ex- 
treme care. We had to be sure—and 
she, too, had to be sure.” 

The young woman was assigned 
to the personnel department. Before 
she joined the staff, Morrow frankly 
outlined to her the possible unpleas- 
ant consequences, the rebuffs and 
insults which might confront her. 
He talked to the young woman in 
much the same way as he does to his 
own three children when they ap- 
proach big decisions. 

He impressed on her his confi- 
dence in her ability to win accept- 
ance through poise and restraint. “If 
you pass this test it will mean a great 
deal to other Negroes here in Stam- 
ford,” he said. Not all the burden, 
however, was placed on her shoul- 
ders. He solicited the help of people 
who would be working with her. 

The response was heart-warming. 
The new employee was welcomed in 
the customary manner one Monday 
morning. There was nothing un- 
usual about the introduction. She 
was simply a new worker in need of 
orientation. 

Not so to a neighboring depart- 
ment. Resentful words crackled. 
Morrow had not anticipated this 
turn of events. The offenders were 
women he had thought well above 
such a reaction. 

He decided to act slowly. The 


wrong move could scuttle the whole 
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program. His opportunity came ata 


chance meeting in the cafeteria with 
the women employees involved. 
After exchanging some small talk 
with them, he ‘connie expressed the 
hope that the new girl in personnel 
would work out w ell. ‘ ‘She is talent- 
ed,” he said, “and if she learns the 
routine, she will be valuable to us.” 
Then he drifted into a brief reminis- 
cence about people who had helped 
him “over the bumps” in his early 
days at Pitney-Bowes. 

“Those girls really pitched in and 
helped us,” he says. “The average 
person wants to do right, but some- 
times, lacking the courage of his 
convictions, he is swayed by an indi- 
vidual who speaks without fore- 
thought.” 

From the outset, the work of the 
new clerk was markedly better than 
that of her predecessor. Still with 
the company, she has advanced to a 
responsible position which calls for 
her to be in constant contact with 
many other employees 

The fact that everyone doesn’t 
wholeheartedly join the effort for 
fair employment practices is appall- 
ing to Morrow. He admits he is par- 
ticularly disappointed at the failure 
of some Catholics to live up to the 
principles of their faith. 

“Imagine a Catholic man or wom- 
an angered because a Negro was put 
to work at the next bench or ma- 
chine. It’s shameful! I hate to admit 
that it has happened,” he says. 

Morrow has found occasion to 
burn the ears of fellow industrialists 
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who remain biased. “This whole 
matter can be resolved into just one 
question,” he maintains. “Could you 
face your Creator, point to a member 
of a minority group, and declare, ‘Al- 
mighty God, you made a mistake 
when you made this man’? There 
are men who live a lie; men who say 
publicly, ‘I’m not prejudiced — it’s 
fine and wholesome to hire Negroes,’ 
but who reveal privately, ‘Don’t ex- 
pect me to take that risk.’ ” 

He argues that by not employing 
Negroes | in line with their abilities, 
buciness is shortchanging itself. “A 
valuable market for goods and serv- 
ices is being wasted,” he points out. 
“The income of the average Negro 
family is slightly more dus one- half 
the income of the average white fam- 
ily. Negroes want to “buy our na- 
tion’s products, but to do so to the 
maximum degree they must be given 
a fair chance to share in the creation 
of these products, and to earn decent 
wages.” 

The sales counter, he says, is only 
part of the picture. “A Negro, sad to 
say, no matter how high his personal 
qualifications, is handicapped by his 
color. Because of his handicap he 
feels he must put more effort into 
proving his ability than the average 
man does. The result is often su- 
perior in both quality and quantity 
of work. We wouldn’t trade our 
Negro employees at Pitney-Bowes 
for anything.” 

He tells the story of a Negro wash- 
room attendant who had lost all his 
fingers in an accident. “We hired 
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him, hoping he would make out all 
right. His chores included filling a 
paper-towel box. He couldn’t hold 
the key to unlock the box, so he asked 
a carpenter to make a slice in a block 
of wood and insert the key in it, leav- 
ing the teeth protruding. With this 
device he was able to open the box. 
We noticed his ingenuity and his 
determination to thy a good job. He 
was taught to operate a milling ma- 
chine, and, of course, his pay has 
increased considerably.” 

Morrow thinks that a definite 
break-through in the hiring of Ne- 
groes has been made, but questions 
whether or not Negroes are being 
advanced in line with their talents. 
The National Urban league has es- 
timated that nearly 1 million Negro 
workers are underemployed, that 
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half of these workers could be ad- 
vanced in a short time, and that 
thousands more could be trained to 
assume added or higher responsibili- 
ties. 

If the abilities of Negroes were 
fully recognized, many ll sections 
would cnlat disappear completely or 
take on a brighter appearance, Mor- 
row thinks. 

“Good jobs kill slums,” he says. 
He finds this argument effective w ith 
business leadhives. 

“They say they are businessmen, 
not social reformers,” he says, “but it 
is impossible today to separate eco- 
nomic considerations from those 
which are social or political. By im- 
proving the Negro’s economic lot we 
will bring general social gains in the 
reduction of crime and disease.” 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


On the street in front of a San Antonio, Texas, kindergarten: 


Children 


On a Detroit compact-auto executive's desk: 


“Dangerous 
William R. Lamm, S.M. 


“Think Small.” 
St. Anthony Messenger (Oct. 60). 


By the curb outside the Internal Revenue service office at Mesquite, Texas: 


“Unloading zone—reserved for taxpayers.” 


In a new restaurant in Philadelphia, 


tablecloths, we would have put lines on them!” 


Posted in the Polk County Juvenile Court office: 


here by 9:30 a.m.” 


On a small imported car in Houston, Texas: “For Sale—60¢ a Pound.” 


In a Broadway producer's office: ‘ 
made them.” 

On a city street in Sherman, Texas: 
be disobeying us.” 


‘Be kind to your enemies. Remember, 


“Please drive 


Bob Brown. 


Pa.: “If we wanted you to write on the 


Dr. L. Binder. 


“Officers, have your parents 
Charles Chick Govin. 


D.L.B. 


you 


C.C.G. 


Our children may 
Jean Val Jean. 


carefully. 





THE CARDINAL 
FROM DOWN UNDER 


By A. R. McElwain 


USTRALIA’S first Cand only) car- 
£\ dinal stepped from the train 
that had brought him and 600 Aus- 
tralian pilgrims across Italy to Rome. 
At the station to meet him were dip- 
lomats, heads of Religious Orders, 
Australian priests living in Rome, 


Were it not for his pastor’s great act 
of charity Norman Gilroy might 
have become a village postmaster 


and other friends. As they began to 
surge about him, he caught sight of 
me—the only representative of an 
Australian newspaper in Rome. 
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His face broke into the big smile 
that all Australians know. He 
pushed his way through the crowd, 
held out his hand, and in his un- 
mistakable accent he asked, “What's 
the news from home?” 

To me this incident has always 
symbolized Norman Thomas Car- 
dinal Gilroy, Archbishop of Sydney 
prince of the Church, able admin- 
istrator, great humanitarian he may 
be, but essentially he is a No. 1 
Australian. He loves “home” as he 
loves the God who gave it to him. 
He is convinced that if he has proved 
to be a good priest it is mainly be- 
cause he has always tried to be a 
good Australian. 

“My hope is that this will unite 
me still more intimately with my 
own people, and my people and me 
to our fellow citizens of Australia,” 
he said when Pope Pius XII made 
him a cardinal in 1946. Although he 
travels a great deal these days, he is 
never happier than when he is back 
home. “Every time I return,” he once 
said, “I realize more and more that 
Australia is the greatest country in 
the world for ordinary people to ‘live 
. » 
in. 

An extraordinary thing about the 
man who has achieved the highest 
honor ever bestowed upon an Au- 
stralian priest is that he very nearly 
didn’t become a priest at all. 

Norman Thomas Gilroy was born 
in Glebe, a Sydney suburb, on Jan. 
22, 1896. He was one of six children. 
His father, born in Australia of Irish 
stock, was a tailor’s cutter. 


Like many other now important 
Australians, the future cardinal 
started his working life as a post- 
office newspaper boy. Later he be- 
came a telegrapher. The Ist World 
War found him in a troopship taking 
Australian Light Horse ‘Troopers 
and their horses to Egypt. 

In 1915, he watched the Anzacs 
make their immortal (and, as it 
turned out, abortive) landing on the 
Gallipoli beaches, ripped by shells 
from the Turks entrenched above. 
Diaries he kept at the time are pre- 
served in Sydney’s famous Mitchell 
library. 

Back in Australia, young Gilroy, 
who had hoped to continue serving 
at sea, found that because of a short- 
age of telegraphers, the Postal de- 
partment had had him discharged 
from active service. He was assigned 
to the post office at Lismore, a big 
town in New South Wales, of which 
state he is now metropolitan. In Lis- 
more, a magnificent act of charity 
was to decide his future for him. 

The Lismore administrator was 
Father Terence Bernard McGuire. 
He had been deeply impressed by 
Gilroy’s devotion both to his faith 
and his job. He asked him if he had 
ever thought of becoming a priest. 
Norman said he had, but explained 
that his family was too poor to give 
him the necessary education. Father 
McGuire said that he could take care 
of that. He had come into a legacy, 
did not want the money for himself, 
and would be happy if Norman 
would accept it to pay for a priestly 
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education. When the young man, 
overcome, politely demurred, "Father 
McGuire ‘said he might as well take 
the money. If he didn’t, he would 
pass it on to some other aspirant. 

Father McGuire was to become 
Archbishop of Canberra-Goulburn. 
He lived to see the youth to whom 
he had given the chance become 
Cardinal "Gilroy just 22 years after 
he was ordained in Rome on Christ- 
mas eve, 1923. 

From the start there was no doubt 
that Norman Gilroy was headed on- 
wards and upwards, and quickly. At 
Propaganda Fidei, the great inter- 
national seminary in Rome which he 
entered in 1919, he became a pre- 
fect, respected for his deep spiritu- 
ality and strict discipline. Back in 
Australia after ordination, he hoped 


to do parish work, but was appointed 
secretary to the apostolic delegate in 


Sydney, Archbishop Cattuinns. 

Six years later, he went back to 
Lismore as secretary to the bishop 
and diocesan chancellor. In 1934, he 
was appointed Bishop of Port Au- 
gusta. At 38, he was one of the 
youngest bishops in Australian his- 
tory. In 1937, he became coadjutor 
to the venerable Dr. Michael Kelly, 
who had been Archbishop of Sy dnev 
for 39 years, and succeeded him 
when he died in 1940. Within six 
years, he became Australia’s first 
prince of the Church, a distinction 
which was greeted in all sections of 
the community as a tribute to up- 
and-coming Australia as well as to 
the new casdicwal. 
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In the last ten years, the Arch- 
diocese of Sydney has grown from 
350,000 to 500,000 Catholics. Mi- 
gration has had much to do with this 
growth. In her huge migration pro- 
gram, Australia takes more people, 
from Catholic Italy than from any 
other country except Britain. The 
cardinal now has three auxiliary 
bishops. Despite constant building 
of new archdiocesan schools, 30, 000 
Catholic children are attending state 
schools because there is no room for 
them in the Catholic institutions. 
“We are closing the gap as fast as 
possible,” the cardinal says. 

Cardinal Gilroy, now a youngish- 
looking 64, is a man of medium 
height, and of friendly, humble 
manner. 

When he is in Rome, he stays at 
the Blue Nuns (Lewisham) hos- 
pital, where there are always some 
Australian Sisters on the staff. Until 
recently, the mother general 
(Mother Bernard) was an Austra- 
lian. He spends as much time as he 
can visiting the sick, and many an 
ex-patient’s reminiscences include 
warm references to “the time the 
Australian cardinal dropped in.” 

On his most recent trip, by coin- 
cidence two very old friends were 
patients: Msgr. Hugh O'Flaherty, 
Rome’s celebrated wartime “Scarlet 
Pimpernel,” who had just retired 
from long service in the Vatican’s 
Holy Office; and Irish Christian 
Brother William Bernard Welsh, 
well-known to visitors from all parts 
of the world as the huge, genial of- 
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ficial who hands out tickets for papal 
audiences and other functions from 
his desk in the Maestro di Camera's 
office. 

If you can’t find the cardinal in 
the hospital, you are likely to find 
him right outside, talking with gar- 
deners. It is much like that back at 
St. Mary’s cathedral in Sydney, too. 

One of my happiest recollec ens 
of Cardinal Gilroy is linked with the 
Blue Nuns hospital. With the as- 
sembled Sisters, I waited for him to 
return to his rooms after he emerged 
from the conclave in which, on Oct. 
28, 1958, he had helped elect Pope 
John xxi. He came fresh from his 
traditional obeisance to the new 
Pontiff. He jumped from his car, 


ran up the hospital steps, and smiling 
happily, cried, 


“Well, we've given 
the world a conidial Pope!” He 
was like a schoolboy in his eagerness 
to give others the first ‘ ‘maid news 
they had had since the momentous 
conclave had begun several days 
earlier. 

The cardinal is always delighted 
when he is received by Pope John. 
He never fails to be astonished at 
how much the Holy Father knows 
about people, places, and things in 
far Australia. 

Someone once wrote that Cardinal 
Gilroy was “a friend of all faiths and 
an enemy only of sin.” I asked him 
in Rome what he thought about the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s history- 
making visit to Pope John. He said 
he thought it was a gracious and 
courteous gesture on Dr. Fisher’s 
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part to see the Pope and an equally 
gracious and courteous gesture on 
the Pope’s part to see Dr. Fisher. 

Then he expatiated on his own 
friendship with, and admiration for, 
the Anglican Archbishop of Sydney, 
Dr. Gough. He has always prayed 
that the ‘old, bitter rivalries, preju- 
dices, and misunderstandings be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, es- 
pecially in a young country like 
Australia, would ee ended for all 
time. He hopes that his cordial rela- 
tionship with Dr. Gough will set an 
example for people of all creeds, in- 
cluding his own. 

He hates captious controversies. 
As Catholics are extremely active in 
the Australian parliaments and trade 
unions, it is inevitable that the 
Church should sometimes, rightly or 
wrongly, be identified with ‘politics 
there. But Cardinal Gilroy himself 
has always taken an unequivocal 
stand against Church interference in 
politics, and has found himself, on 
occasions, differing sharply with 
some other members of the Austra- 
lian hierarchy. 

“I have never advised anyone to 
vote for any party,” he told me. “In 
politics, individual Catholics should 
make up their own minds about 
whom they want to vote for. Of 
course, they must avoid what the 
Church has explicitly condemned— 
communism, for example. I have al- 
ways insisted that Catholics have a 
personal responsibility to exercise 
their right to vote in their own way.” 

The cardinal’s titular church is a 
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small, historic church in Rome, the 
Santi Quattro Coronati, or Four 
Crowned Martyrs. It was first built 
in the 4th century, destroyed by the 
Normans in 1084, and rebuilt on a 
smaller scale by Pope Paschal II 
(1099-1118), 
When in Rome, 


Cardinal Gilroy 


usually finds time to visit the little 
Community of nuns attached to the 
church. He finds time, too, to speak, 
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as an “old boy,” at Propaganda Fidei 
college, and at the Beda college, 
Rome’s seminary for late vocations. 

I suspect that when Cardinal Gil- 
roy visits the Beda, his mind goes 
back to those days in Lismore when 
he might so easily have missed his 
own vocation had it not been for the 
wisdom of an older man who showed 
him the meaning of genuine Chris- 
tian charity. 


=, 


Love and F arewell 


BY BENNETT CERF 


Our heroine is a little 
eight-year-old girl in a 

Per nnsylvania orphan asv- 

lum. She was painfully 

shy and unattractive, and 

had such annoying man- 

nerisms that she was 

shunned by the other 

children and regarded as 

a problem by the teach- 

ers. Two other asylums 

had managed to have her ee 
and now, once again, the director and 
her assistants were seeking some pre- 
text for getting rid of her. 

One afternoon it seemed that an op- 
portunity had arrived. An _ ironclad 
tule of the house was that any com- 
munication from a child in the institu- 
tion had to be approved by the director 


Condensed from ‘“‘This Week,” 485 Madison Ave., New York City 17. 


before it could be mailed. 
Now, the little girl had 
been observed stealing 
down to the main gate 
and carefully hiding a 
letter in the branches of 
a tree that overhung the 
wall of the asylum. 

The director and her 
assistant could scarcely 
conceal their elation. 

They hurried down to the brick wall. 
Sure enough, the note was visible 
through the dark branches of the big 
1ce. ; 

The director pounced on it and tore 
open the envelope. Then without 
speaking she passed the note to her 
assistant. It read, “To anybody who 
finds this: I love you.” 


Dec. 25, 1960. © 1960 


by the United Newspapers Magazine Corp., and reprinted with permission. 





By Sister Mary Imelda Korte, 0.s.F. 
Condensed from “Today’’* 


O} ‘ey WAS THE UGLIEST MAN I had 
- ever seen, brawny, with tou- 
sled hair, reddish-brown skin, a bul- 
bous nose, and a mouth which my 
six-year-old brother, in his irrever- 
ence, nicknamed Bagnell dam. His 
face was deeply furrowed. The only 
nice thing about his looks was the 
expression in his eyes. Joe was a kind 
man. 

He worked for my dad, and be- 
came almost a fixture about the farm. 
He lived in a little house on dad’s 
other farm across the woods. Each 
morning he would make his way 
across the fields, through the woods, 
and up the hill. It was impossible to 


Blue 
Feather 


F vom J 0€ 


Every time I look at it, I’ll remember 
what he wanted to tell me on his 


deathbed 


remember a time when he had ar- 
rived at the fixed hour for work. Dad, 
with a twinkle in his eye, called him 
Father Time, but never deducted 
from his wages. 

He was no intellectual, having 
reached 5th grade through the sweat 
of his and the teacher’s brow. He had 
excelled in flunking tests and sliding 
down a pole just outside the window 
to avoid writing penances after 
school. 

I remember the time I came upon 
him lounging in a comfortable chair 
with a newspaper in his hand. He 
promptly read me a story. I listened 
avidly. It was a good story, but the 
newspaper was upside down. 


*1700 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. January, 1961. © 1961 by Today Society, and re- 


printed with permission. 
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Joe had no family, his matrimonial 
assets being rather meager; but he 
had his dreams, beautiful dreams 
that I shared from childhood. He 
could, therefore, understand mine. 
When I dashed out to the berry 
patch, stumbling over a dress my 
mother had worn as a bridesmaid 
and clutching my plumed hat under 
the wind, he knew I was a queen. 

“Good morning, Your Majesty!” A 
wide grin spread over his wet face 
as he leaned against the hoe. “Palace 
in order this morning?” 

By this time I had adjusted my 
regalia and answered with grave 
dignity. “I’m so glad you recognized 
me. You have my permission to stop 
now, and come in for some lunch.” 
I rode, in style, on his shoulder. 

“Someday you'll be a queen, 
honey,” he would say. 

Nothing aroused my mother’s in- 
dignation ‘end my father’s humor to 
ach an extent as my repeated efforts 
to dress up as a nun. But Joe played 
along. He saved the white cardboard 
from his laundered shirts to prevent 
my using a corn-flake box for a head- 
dress, especially after one of the hired 
men had run the tractor into a ditch 
at the sight of me. 

“Beat it,” yelled my brother one 
day, as I labored in my backyard 
Chinese mission. “Father O’Riley’s 
here, and he’]] think we’re all nuts!” 

But Joe was walking up the drive 
with the pastor. “Oh, Father,” he 
announced gravely. “You must meet 
Sister, er....” At that moment a gust 
of wind gently lifted the combina- 


tion cardboard and silk veil from my 
innocent head into a nearby tree. 
“You must meet Sister Whirlwind! 
Best anchored nun in the U.S.” I 
saw Father O’Riley’s beaming smile. 

In the spring, when the woods 
were royally carpeted with purple 
sweet Williams, I noticed that Joe’s 
gait was less clumsy. He walked 
carefully because the flowers were 
too lovely to crush. He liked them 
just where God had put them—in the 
warm, brown earth under delicious 
shade. 

One morning as I dashed out the 
back door on my way to school, I 
collided with a combination of deli- 
cate perfume, earth, soggy overalls, 
and dew- drenched hands. 

“I see you're in a hurry,” he said 
beaming, “but I thought you might 
like these for your May altar.” 

“Oh, Joe, how lovely! But I 
thought you liked to keep them in 
the woods.” 

“I do,” he replied, rather embar- 
rassed, “but I thought this morning 
that I was a little selfish. Her Son 
made them, after all!” My arms were 
piled full of the blossoms. In the 
autumn he would gather the flaming 
bittersweet. “It keeps the winter 
kind of ‘summery’ for both of you,” 
he said. 

When I was 12, our lives were sud- 
denly filled with a dark fear. Dad 
was very sick; cancer, they said; his 
tight arm would have to be ampu- 
tated. 

The bright afternoon sun was a 
mockery. How could it keep on shin- 
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ing, how could the May roses bloom 
so profusely when I, who was so 
much a part of them, lived in a dark- 
ened world? The fear in mother’s 
quiet eyes, her leaving to be with 
dad, the comings and goings of rela- 
tives and neighbors, the tense wait- 
ing—all these were heavy burdens for 
12 years to bear. 

Joe found me sobbing my heart 
out on the cool, green grass under the 
old maple. I felt the pressure of a 
strong, gentle hand, and my head 
soon rested on his broad shoulder. 
He had been working in the field 
and his shirt was wet with perspira- 
tion, but Joe was solid, and comfort- 
ing, and good. 

“I know it’s hard,” he said softly, 
“but it won’t last much longer, you 
know. Your mom and dad will be 
home soon, just fine, and even better 
for what has happened.” 

He stopped for a moment. “Things 
~_ this won’t hurt so much later 

’ he said. “You'll see that they 
aa really count much; you'll get, 
well, more firm, but you'll always be 
gentle, and that will help.” 

He waited for a few moments, 
then said, “Look what I found in the 
woods for you this morning.” Across 
the hard, worn palm lay a tiny blue 
feather. 

“I thought you'd like it,” he grin- 
ned. “It’s a feather that lost its bird.” 

“Oh, Joe,” I said, laughing through 
my tears. “You're so——” | couldn’t 
think of the word I needed, so I said 
“funny.” 

“I know,” he grinned. Write about 


it after you wash your face. It'll 
make you feel better.” 

“Sure,” I said, jumping up and 
running toward the house. Then I 
stopped and called over my shoulder, 
“T'll show it to you this afternoon.” 

He smiled gently. “Of course you 
will,” he said. 

When I was 15, I went away to 
boarding school, with a tiny cluster 
of bittersweet tucked in the corner of 
my suitcase, 

“You won't be quite so homesick,” 
Joe said, “and you'll remember to 
pray for me. I'm getting old and 
tired, you know.” 

During vacations I talked to Joe 
about Louis XIV, and George Eliot, 
and volleyball, and God. Joe knew 
God quite well, I thought, and he 
understood when I told him I was 
going to be a Sister. 

“I always knew you would,” he 
smiled. “Do you remember what a 
hard time you used to have deciding 
whether you’d be a queen or a nun? 
Well, you know the answer now, 
don’t you?” I knew, but I wanted 
to hear him say it. 

“You'll be both,” he said, looking 
out across the fields. “Do you still 
have that blue feather?” 

I nodded. 

“Keep it,” he said, and as he 
turned, I saw the tears in his eyes. 
“It just means to keep your feet on 
the ground, your veil anchored, and 
your heart reaching from the tip of 
that old maple.” 

“I hate to see you go,” he said 
presently. “I won't see you for a long, 
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long time.” I knew what he meant. 

Joe died soon after. I took dad’s 
letter, pulled the curtains tight 
around the little cubicle in the con- 
vent dorm, and read: “He was in a 
coma when I went to see him that 
last night. But I knew I had to get 
through to him. So I leaned over 


He said, “Tell her—tell her—’ Then 
he died. You'll have to wait till 
heaven, I suppose, to find out what 
he wanted to say.” 

I knelt at the edge of my bed for 
a long time. The bell rang for 
Matins, and I hastily penned a note: 
“No, dad, I don’t have to wait till 


heaven. I already know. I'll know 
each time I look at a little blue feath- 
er that lost its bird.” 


and whispered that you were pray- 
ing for him. When he heard your 
name, he opened his eyes and smiled. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


There was a quiet kind of dignity in the tired recital of the man I had picked up 
along the highway. Above all, I was struck by the genuine sense of gratitude and 
trust in a loving Providence that he displayed. 

His story was simple, common even: the utter exhaustion of his old jalopy and 
complications connected with his wife’s pregnancy had forced them to give up 
his old job of following the harvest. He was managing to eke out a bare living 
by soliciting odd jobs. 

Though I had but recently arrived in the community myself, I was able, among 
other things, to help the fellow get a steady job as a gas-station attendant and 
part-time mechanic. By way of easing his embarrassment, I replied to his thanks 
with the remark, “It would be different if I were carrying you on my back.” 
Contrasting his young bulk against mine, he appreciated the joke. 


In late autumn of that year, I had gone about five miles up into the foothills 
above town to hunt. In the unknown terrain I had the bad luck to fall into a 
shallow ravine, severely spraining my knee. My wife had become uneasy when 
I failed to return home by eight o'clock. She called the station where our young 
friend worked and asked if he knew where I might be. They didn’t know, but 


they started to search. 


Around midnight he and a buddy found me by following the direction of the 
sound of my rifle, which I had been firing periodically into the air. With his 
friend’s help they put me on his back, then got me home. To my wife’s tearful 
thanks he replied, with a wink at me, “Don’t mention it. It would be different 
if your mister was carrying me on his back.” Ernest R. Pugh. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





Ettore Bugatti was an artist, and 
his medium was the automobile 


The Greatest Car Ever Made 


F" rrore Bucatri thought of an 
ies automobile as a work of art. The 
story of the fabulous Bugatti cars is 
that of their designer, for man 
and machine share the same history. 
Bugatti was the son of an artist, and 
was reared as an artist. His father 
Carlo worked as a silversmith, sculp- 
tor, woodcarver, painter, lapidary, 


and metal engraver. His younger 


brother Rembrandt became a sculp- 
tor of animals, and Ettore, born in 
Milan in 1881, was sent to the Brera 


By Irving Robbin 


Condensed from “Great Cars of All Time’’* 


Art academy to study formal sculp- 
ture. But at 17 he decided he bene 
be more successful as an engineer 
and joined a large Italian firm as an 
apprentice. 

Within a year Bugatti designed 
and built a three-wheel car with 
two engines. The little machine won 
eight local races out of ten and 
placed 3rd in the Paris-to-Bordeaux 
run. 

By the time he was 19, Bugatti 
had produced his first real car. It had 
a four-cylinder overhead-valve en- 
gine, battery ignition, chain drive, 
and a four-speed transmission! This 
car created a sensation all over Eu- 
rope, and Bugatti received many 
offers. He moved from contract to 

contract, building cars 
and experimenting 
Cone was built in the 
cellar of his house). 
In 1909 Bugatti 
acquired a large prop- 
erty at Molsheim in 
Alsace. The place, 
formerly a dyeworks, 
had a large house and 


© 1960 by Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York City 10, and reprinted with 
permission. 209 pp. $4.95. 
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many outbuildings. Here he settled 
down and began his pet project, the 
production of small, lightweight rac- 
ing cars. When his first little racer 
appeared at Le Mans in 191], it 
looked like a miniature standing 
near the huge racing cars of the 
time. 

There was a Fiat, a Dietrich, an 
Excelsior, a Rolland-Pilains, and a 
huge Cottin & Desgouttes. On the 
starting line next to them stood the 
tiny, all-white Bugatti, four cylin- 
ders strong. The riding mechanic 
cradled the spare tire in his arms, be- 
cause there was no room for it else- 
where! The race was run under the 
broiling sun, and both cars and driv- 
ers wilted under the strain. While 
the huge two-ton monsters screamed 
and slid around the course, Bugatti’s 
driver deftly maneuvered the little 
660-pound “Bug.” He came in sec- 
ond, behind the Fiat, and proved that 
Bugatti knew more about car design 
than other engineers of the day. Or- 
ders came in and the little factory 
grew. 

When war broke out in 1914, Et- 
tore buried three racing cars under 
the cellar of his home, gathered his 
family, and fled to Italy. From there 
he went to Paris and started design- 
ing again, this time aircraft engines 
for the French government. He built 
a straight-eight, and then a double- 
eight with two crankshafts geared to 
the propeller, allowing a machine 
gun to fire through the hub. 

After the war, Bugatti returned to 
Molsheim, exhumed the buried rac- 


MUSCLEBOUND 


A New York Bugatti owner 
complained to Le Patron that he 
was having trouble starting the 
huge car on cold mornings. The 
New York man was invited to 
stay at Bugatti’s estate while 
mechanics tinkered with the 
temperamental vehicle. After en- 
joying almost a month’s hospi- 
tality, the New York man 
brought the car back to the U. S. 

On the next cold morning, 
the big car again refused to start. 
The New York man cabled 
Bugatti to that effect. “I design 
automobiles to go, not to start!” 
was the lofty reply. 


ing cars, and resumed production. In 
1923, a strange tank-shaped machine 
sported the Bugatti insignia; it was 
one of the few models that did not 
have the famous horseshoe-shaped 
radiator shell. This beetle-bodied car 
had two important innovations: alu- 
minum wheels with integral alumi- 
num brake drums and a front axle 
hollow in the center but solid at the 
steering pivot. 

At Molsheim, Bugatti lived like a 
landed baron of the Middle Ages, 
and was called Le Patron by every- 
one. The estate contained many 
buildings, all with polished oaken 
doors and bronze locks opened by a 
single master key. There was a car- 
riage museum, a sculpture exhibit, a 
harness shed, a stable housing thor- 
oughbreds, a riding school, a kennel 





ri 
with prize wire-haired terriers, a field 
of cattle, pigeons, rare fowl, and a 
private distillery. 

Where were the cars made? In an- 
other group of structures, all with 
the polished doors and bronze locks. 
They contained immaculately clean 
pattern shops, body shops, a foundry, 
and the most advanced machine 
tools. Finally, there was a large 
drafting room where Le Patron’s 
drawings and blueprints were made. 
Many of the workmen lived on the 
estate, a fact which added to the 
feudal character of the establish- 
ment. 

Bugatti designed and ran every- 
thing himself. He was the architect 
for the buildings and engineer for 
the electric power station. 

The crowning glory of the Mol- 
sheim estate was the Hotel du Pur 
Sang. Here a customer waiting for a 
new car or for repairs on an older 
one might spend a few days in lux- 
urious comfort as guest of the Bu- 
gatti family. During the day he could 
go horseback riding with Le Patron, 
or watch the machinists turn out the 
precision parts for the Bugatti cars. 

In 1929, Bugatti produced the 
largest car in the world, even by to- 
day’s standards. It seemed as long as 
a freight car and cost $30,000 for the 
chassis alone. The buyers would 
have a body custom-built for about 
$10,000 more. This monster boasted 
an eight-cylinder engine with a dis- 
placement three times that of today’s 
Cadillac. Only a few were built by 


the time of the great depression, and 
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many of the engines found their way 
into boats and gasoline-powered lo- 
comotives. 

When the 2nd World War came, 
Bugatti moved to Paris, where hun- 
dreds of ideas flowed from his draw- 
ing board, all filed for future devel- 
opment. His apartment became a 
rendezvous for the French Resist- 
ance during the German occupation. 
Many of his former employees served 
in underground units. 

Once in 1940 Robert Benoist, ex- 
Bugatti race driver, and Bugatti’s 
Paris sales manager, was driving a 
57-S Bugatti near Le Bourget airport. 
The German army had broken the 
line, and the road was thick with 
fleeing Parisians. Traffic moved at a 
crawl. Suddenly a German patrol ar- 
rived. The road was cleared and a 
panzer division thundered by on its 
way to Paris. The 57-S was ‘spotted 
by a German officer, who immediate- 
ly recognized Benoist. He was placed 
under arrest and put in a heavily 
armed motorcycle convoy that mov ed 
slowly to the southwest, stopping on- 
ly to destroy French fortifications. 
Benoist was allowed to drive the Bu- 
gatti, which the Germans kept 
fueled. 

On the morning of the second day, 
the convoy was slowed momentarily 
by a road block and Benoist noticed 
a side road a short distance ahead. 
He dropped into first gear, floored 
the accelerator, and the willing Bu- 
gatti shot forward in a classic racing 
start. At the side road, Benoist 
whipped the car through the corner 
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as though he were in a Grand Prix 
race. In seconds, Benoist had the 
Bugatti going well over 100 mph. By 
the time the motorcycles gave chase, 
he was out of sight. 

When the war was over, Bugatti 
tried to resume his work, but he was 
greatly weakened by the strain of 
the occupation and the tragic deaths 
of his friends and messhexs of his 
family. He died in August of 1947. 

What is the charm of the Bugatti? 
It is cantankerous, rough-riding, and 
makes more noise than a hot rod. No 
two were ever exactly alike, so re- 
placement parts have to be specially 
made each time they are needed. 
The cars were very often designed 
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to run on racing fuels, and need de- 
tuning to operate on the highways. 
But their owners love them with a 
fierce passion. 

There will be no more Bugattis. 
Ettore’s heirs will not permit a car 
that was not designed by Le Patron 
to bear his name. But there is a Bu- 
gatti Owners’ club on an estate in 
England. The members maintain 
world-wide contact with Bugatti 
owners and regularly publish a book 
listing the whereabouts of each car 
and its history. Each is treasured as 
a museum piece, and almost all are 
in running condition. Bugatti own- 
ers are determined that Le Patron 
will not be forgotten. 
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IN OUR HOUSE 


When saying our night prayers, we asked God to make the boys’ great grand- 
mother get better. Then she died at the age of 92, having had 13 children, 55 
grandchildren, 108 great-grandchildren and 11 great-great-grandchildren. One 
evening shortly after she died, my husband, without thinking, mentioned this 


request. Andy Jr., age 7, interrupted with, “She is better, she’s in heaven.” 
Mrs. Andrew Orloski. 


For Christmas last year I made my little sister Janet, aged three, a complete bridal 
outht consisting of dress, veil, and bouquet. Feeling rather proud of my accom- 
plishment, I asked her if she liked the outfit. 

She smiled mischievously and said, “Yes, except for one thing.” 

“What is that?” I asked, wondering what I had forgotten. 


“Where’s the groom?” she replied. Maryann Golda. 


[For similar true stories—amusing, touching or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our House, 
$20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned.] 





Cincinnati: Still the Queen City 
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Charles Dickens’ words hold true today: 


“A beautiful city; cheerful, thriving, and animated” 


By James M. Shea 


¥ INCINNATI, On10, still called af- 
A fectionately by its title of pio- 
neer days, Queen City of the West, 
is without doubt one of the nation’s 
most picturesque cities. The beauti- 
ful Ohio curves gracefully around the 
city’s southern border. Rolling hills, 
often compared to the Seven Hills of 
Rome, ring the flat basin of the old 
downtown area and favor many resi- 
dential districts with fine views. 

The city has managed to retain the 
flavor of an old-world culture while 
growing up to be the heart of a great 
industrial complex, a source of jet 
engines and automobiles. Summer 
opera, the famed biennial May Festi- 
val of instrumental and choral music, 
singing societies, family orchestras, 
artists like Frank Duveneck and E. 
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T. Hurley—these are cherished ele- 
ments of a city that also boasts of 
Procter & Gamble, General Electric, 
General Motors, and some of the 
world’s leading manufacturers of 
machine tools. 

No less paradoxical is the existence 
side by side of Cincinnati’s almost 
legendary conservatism (said to be a 
reflection of its predominantly Ger- 
man-descended population) and its 
remarkably bold approach to city 
government. The charter coalition 
that cleaned up a serious political 
mess between the World Wars has 
given the city a long record of clean 
government. 

Cincinnati is considered a western 
city by residents of the Eastern sea- 
board, an eastern city by people west 
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of the Mississippi. It lies midway 
between Pittsburgh and St. Louis on 
the busy Ohio waterway. Barges 
lashed together in double file glide 
silently past Cincinnati’s long water 
front with great cargoes of steel, coal, 
oil, automobiles. Up to recent years 
they were propelled by colorful stern- 
wheelers and side-wheelers. These 
have given way to sleek, diesel-en- 
gined craft, built low to squeeze 
under the bridges when spring floods 
raise the river level. 

One venerable stern-wheeler sur- 
vives. It is the Island Queen, which 
still plies the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi from its Cincinnati base, carry- 
ing passengers in air-conditioned 
comfort on river cruises. 

The Island Queen departs from 


the city’s public landing, a cobble- 
stoned riverbank several blocks long 
and ranging in width from 100 feet 
or less to perhaps 100 yards, accord- 


ing to the height of the river. The 
landing, dessiensd to become a park 
area in the city’s redevelopment 
plans, is a launching place for small 
craft with outboard motors. On 
weekends the noisy, swift-running 
outboards run rings around horn- 
blowing towboats, stately inboard 
cruisers, and the many skiffs and 
Gashoats. 

The public landing is the site 
where Robert Patterson and 22 other 
men landed on Dec. 28, 1788, to 
establish the second of three villages 
along the Ohio between the Little 
Miami and the Great Miami rivers. 

To one of its first settlers, a man 


with an odd bent for nomenclature, 
the city owes its original name of 
Losantiville, which stuck for only a 
year. The name can still be found in 
the names of local business firms and 
in the name of a major thoroughfare. 

The settler took the initial L from 
the Licking river, which runs into 
the Ohio river just opposite the set- 
tlers’ landing place; os, the Latin 
word for mouth, referring to the 
mouth of the Licking; anti for “op- 
posite”; and ville in the usual sense. 
Thus, Losantiville meant “the village 
opposite the mouth of the Licking 

. ” 
river. 

Perhaps the name was acceptable 
to the handful of settlers at Losanti- 
ville in 1789. The 11 families and 
24 single men had more to do—what 
with building a stockade, clearing 
ground, putting up shelters, and 
worrying about Indian raids—than to 
worry about tricks with words. But 
Arthur St. Clair, governor of the 
Northwest Territory, didn’t like 
the name at all. When he visited 
the stockade he told the people that 
the settlement would be called Cin- 
cinnati. (St. Clair was a member of 
the Society of the Cincinnati, an or- 
ganization of Revolutionary war 
officers.) And that settled that. 

The wooden stockade, where 300 
soldiers were garrisoned, was the pre- 
decessor of the towers of steel, stone, 
and glass that rise above modern Cin- 
cinnati and the more than a million 
people who make their homes in 
Greater Cincinnati. That metropoli- 
tan area includes a string of northern 
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Kentucky cities bound to their big 
Ohio neighbor by bridges, family re- 
lationships, and many neighborly 
ties. 

When the little village was in- 

corporated as a town in 1802, it 
occupied only a few square miles. 
No priest had set foot in the settle- 
ment up to that time, as far as we 
know, and there was no talk of a 
church. The Indians were under 
control, and business was beginning 
to pick up. The river front was the 
center of activity, and mer- 
chants and traders were begin- 
ning to do a thriving business. 
The early success of the meat- 
packing business was soon to 
give Cincinnati the nickname 
of Porkopolis. Farms surround- 
ed the town, but industry was 
growing. Tanneries, sawmills, 
brickyards, slaughterhouses, 
shops, and taverns were spring- 
ing up. 

In those days, everyone who 
traveled came to Cincinnati 
eventually. Famous visitors 
who stepped ashore at the busy 
water front included President 
James Monroe and President- 
elect Andrew Jackson, the 
Marquis de Lafayette and 
Davy Crockett—and Charles 
Dickens. 

Dickens’ tour of America 
was by no means an unquali- 
fied success, to judge from 
what he later had to say about 
the country. But his visit to 
Cincinnati in 1842 apparently 


left him with nothing but happy 
recollections. 

At any rate, in his American Notes 
he wrote: “Cincinnati is a beautiful 
city; cheerful, thriving, and ani- 
mated. I have not often seen a place 
that commends itself so favorably 
and pleasantly to a stranger at the 
first glance as this does: with its 
clean houses of red and white, its 
well-paved roads, and footways of 
bright tile. Nor does it become less 
prepossessing on a closer acquaint- 


Cathedral 
of 
St. Peter 


in Chains. 
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ance. The streets are broad and airy, 
the shops extremely good, and pri- 
vate residences remarkable for their 
elegance and neatness. 

“I was quite charmed with the 
appearance of the town, and its ad- 
joining suburb of Mount Auburn; 
from which the city, lying in an 
amphitheater of hills, forms a picture 
of remarkable beauty, and is seen to 
great advantage.” 

At the time of Dickens’ visit, Cin- 
cinnatians were watching with keen 
interest the slow rise of the new ca- 
thedral on the western fringe of the 
city. Twenty-five years varkier Bish- 
op Benedict Flaget of Bardstown, 
Ky., had visieod Cincinnati and 
found a small nucleus of Catholic 
families there. He had recommended 


that a diocese be formed at Cincin- 
nati. 

It was not until 1822 that the 
Dominican Bishop Edward Fenwick 
arrived to establish the see and build 
its first church: a log-cabin “cathe- 


dral,” Christ church. It was erected 
on the outskirts of the city. A few 
years later permission was given by 
the select council to place the church 
closer to the center of town. The 
frame building was put on rollers 
and gently guided down hill to its 
new site. 

Christ church’s goal was the site 
of the present St. Francis Xavier 
church of the Jesuit Fathers. Its 
block in downtown Cincinnati be- 
came additionally famous as the orig- 
inal site of Xavier university, now 
located on an extensive campus 
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farther out from the center of the city, 

All this was a prelude to the build- 
ing of “the White Angel,” as the 
new Cathedral of St. Peter in Chains 
came to be called after its dedication 
in 1845. The graceful, neoclassical, 
white limestone church with its 
slender 200-foot spire was the first 
great church erected west of the Al- 
leghenies. In the words of Archbish- 
op ) Karl J. Alter of Cincinnati, it was 

“the first permanent cathedral—after 
the cathedral of Baltimore—built in 
the U.S.” The White Angel wit- 
nessed the consecration of more than 
30 bishops, including Philadelphia’s 
first archbishop, James F. Wood. 

About a quarter of a century ago, 
dishigured by soot and grime and 
fringed by a ‘deteriorating neighbor- 
hod. historic St. Peter's seemed to 
have come to the end of its glory. It 
was discontinued as a cathedral, and 
a fine new church on one of the hill- 
tops took its place. It was almost as 
if Cincinnati had gone away and 
forgotten the old cathedral. 

But ten years ago Archbishop 
Alter, recalling St. Peter’s rich tradi- 
tion, determined to restore it. Cin- 
cinnatians, Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics alike, applauded the decision. 

Where the stone was badly worn, 
new stone to replace it was obtained 
from the same nearby vein that had 
yielded the original material. The 
spire, which everyone had thought 
to have a slight tilt, turned out to 
have a tilt, indeed. It was taken 
down, stone by stone, and put up 
again, pointing heavenward as truly 





as a child’s prayer. The 
church was enlarged, a Bless- 
ed Sacrament chapel and a 
new baptistry were added, 
and in a few years it was 
alive again—more alive, if 
possible, than ever before. 
When the late Cardinal, 
Stritch of Chicago saw the 





renewed St. Peter cathedral 
he exclaimed, “It is one of the 
most beautiful things that 
the Church in America possesses!” 

Once again the center of Catholic 
life and worship in the city and the 
see, St. Peter in Chains also has be- 
come an extraordinary place of popu- 
lar pilgrimage, drawing hundreds of 
visitors each week. They marvel at 
its classic beauty—and at the fact that 
Cincinnatians may worship in the 
same cathedral where their ancestors 
worshiped 115 years ago. 

The cathedral is not the city’s only 
place of pilgrimage. On the brink of 
Mount Adams, one of the steeper 
hills that overlook the downtown 
area and the river, is the century-old 
Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. This is the place of the world- 
famous Good Friday devotion of 
“praying the steps.” For 100 years 
it has been the custom of pious per- 
sons to make their way slowly up the 
nearly 200 steps that lead up the 
steep slope to the shrine church. At 
each step the pilgrim pauses to say 
a Hail Mary, and at each landing 
an Our Father. Some make the climb 
on their knees. 

Estimates of the number of people 


Union Terminal. 


who pray the steps, beginning at mid- 
night on Holy Thursday, range up 
to 50,000. Even a torrential rain 
doesn’t seem to Jessen their number. 
A great crucifix is set against the wall 
of the church at the top of the steps, 
and above the facade is a 12-foot 
statute of the Blessed Virgin. 

Cincinnati is the home of another 
historic Catholic institution, less con- 
spicuous, perhaps, than the cathe- 
dral, and less dramatic than the 
pilgrimage of the steps, but older 
than both of them. It is the Catholic 
Telegraph-Register, weekly news- 
paper established by Bishop Fen- 
wick in 1831. The early Telegraph 
was a pugnacious journal, always 
ready for a fight with the local secu- 
lar newspapers, with itinerant anti- 
Catholic preachers, and occasionally 
with other Catholic papers. 

Bishop Fenwick made clear his 
own opinion of the importance of the 
Catholic press by the fact that he 
started the newspaper and opened 
his diocesan seminary and college 
almost simultaneously. His first 
editor, Father James Ignatius Mul- 
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lon, saw a twofold task ahead of 
him: “Contending earnestly for the 
faith once delivered to the saints,” 
and “removing some of the difhicul- 
ties which prevent our dissenting 
brethren from rendering that justice 
to the ancient faith which a correct 
knowledge of its tenets would, gen- 
erally, lead them to concede.” ‘The 
Catholic Telegraph-Register lays 
claim to the title of America’s oldest 
Catholic newspaper. 

Cincinnati also is the home of a 
unique mission-education society, 
the Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade, headed by Msgr. Edward A. 
Freking. The society was founded 
in 1918 to acquaint Catholic students 
of the U.S. with mission problems of 
the Church in all parts of the world 
and the ways in which they can help 
to solve these problems. It now num- 
bers a million members in the high 
schools, colleges, and seminaries of 
the nation. 

Protected somewhat from the 
shock waves of 19th-century history 
by its Midwestern security, Cincin- 
nati developed with fewer tensions 
than the faster-growing cities of the 
Eastern seaboard and of the Great 
Lakes. Even so, occasional battles 
flared over a century ago between the 
Irish and German immigrants; and 
when the Know-Nothing movement 
sprang up, some of the Queen City’s 
Catholic churches were barricaded 
and made ready for assault. 

Cleveland grew to be twice the 
size of old Cincinnati, and Chicago 
became six times as large, stealing the 


nickname Porkopolis along the way. 
But Cincinnati, for all its lusty 
water-front commerce, its burgeon- 
ing industry, and its occasional politi- 
cal crises, clung to its deserved repu- 
tation for fine traditions and cultural 
values. 

Xavier university grew up to be 
one of the Midwest's leading Catho- 
lic universities. Two colleges for 
women—Mount St. Joseph and Our 
Lady of Cincinnati—have been add- 
ed in the last three decades. The 
city’s own municipal university, 
moreover, was one of the nation’s pio- 
neers in the cooperative plan under 
which students alternate between 
periods of classroom study and work 
in industry. 

Some of the city’s characteristic 
traditions are closer to Gemiitlichkeit 
than to true culture, perhaps: beer 
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gardens that serve dark, imported 
beer; curbside markets in a district 
still called Over-the-Rhine; mass 
hysteria on opening day of the Cin- 
cinnati Reds’ baseball season. 

But the old names associated with 
more lofty interests also maintain 
their hold on the memories of Cin- 
cinnatians. They remember the 
names of Daniel Drake, one of the 
nation’s pioneers in medical educa- 
tion; Reuben Springer, philanthro- 
pist who built the city’s vast Music 
Hall and contributed to uncounted 
charities; William Howard Taft, 
Cincinnati political leader who be- 
came President and chief justice, and 
whose son, Robert, was to become 
one of America’s most distinguished 
senators. 

Cincinnatians are chagrined to 
admit that their airport is located 
across the Ohio in Kentucky. But 
they boast about their Union Termi- 


Preorrep: Walks with a Southern 
drawl. Mary Phyllis Riedley . . . Swag- 
gering underemphasis. Heywood Broun 
. . » Mouth like a disappointed mail 
slot. Time . . . The broom-swish of her 
voice. Sinclair Lewis . . . That moment 
at a wake when laughter blunders 


nal, one of the nation’s most impres- 
sive rail terminals; their art museum, 
in a park on Mount Adams; and their 
public library, where a fine collection 
is housed in an architectural show- 
piece. 

Some say the old queen is be- 
coming dowdy. Observers with 
clearer vision see her becoming more 
like a fresh young princess as the 
city proceeds with a far-reaching 
urban renewal and expressways pro- 
gram. They say that Cincinnati will 
always be a city of close-knit families, 
well-kept yards, and cherished tradi- 
tions. Over all these serenely presides 
the bronze goddess known as the 
Genius of Water, principal figure in 
the center-city Fountain square. 
Catholic residents take a quiet satis- 
faction in the knowledge that the 
Lady of the Fountain was copied 
from, and inspired by, a medallion of 
Our Lady of Grace. 


through the swinging door. A. M. Sul- 
livan. 

Picturep: A flock of cabs leaped 
forward, shouldering and bleating. A. 
M. Sullivan . . . Clouds still in their 
pink cotton pajamas. Shirley Jackson 
. . . The wind hung a bunting on 
every cloud. Philip Wylie . . . Robin 
tug-o’-warring with a worm. P. R. En- 

ele... A meringue of mist. Jean Don- 
nell... The breeze off the prairie 
seemed like sunshine in motion. Sin- 
clair Lewis. 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $4 will be paid on publication. 
Exact source must be given. Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will 
not be accepted. Submissions cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 
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By Arthur Daley 


New York “Times” Columnist and Pulitzer Prize Winner 


Catholic Digest 


announces the top ten 


basketball players of 


America's 1961 


Catholic college teams 


HIS IS THE ERA of the New Fron- 
tier, a bold and unflinching ad- 
vance into the world of tomorrow. It 
is time for clear and incisive think- 
ing, for courage and for confidence. 
But a guy picking an All-America 
basketball team feels more like a 
frontiersman who expects to be am- 
bushed momentarily by Indians. He 
leaps for cover at the first rustle of 
a leaf. 

Yet the intrepid editors of THE 
Catuotic Dicest, safe behind their 
palisades, have still dispatched this 
frontiersman on his annual explora- 
tory mission into the great unknown. 
Somehow or other, they think he’s 
as resourceful, wise, and as skilled a 
woodsman as Daniel Boone. He isn’t. 

But at least he has sense enough 
to protect his flanks from surprise at- 
tack as he forays into the untracked 
wilderness in search of the best bas- 
ketball players to be found among 
the scattered outposts of the Catholic 
colleges. I surrounded myself with 
ten top-ranking court coaches, each 
such a Deadeye Dick that he can 
shoot the wings off a gnat at 100 
paces. 

They are, in alphabetical order: 
John Benington of St. Louis, Bob 
Feerick of Santa Clara, Taps Gal- 
lagher of Niagara, Ed Hickey of 
Marquette, Roy Leenig of Holy 
Cross, Jim McCafferty of Xavier, 
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TOM MESCHERY 
St. Mary's (Cal) 


TONY JACKSON 
St. John’s (N.Y.) 


DON KOJiS 
Marquette — 


HOWIE CARL 
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Ray Meyer of De Paul, Al Negratti 
of Portland, Ken Norton of Manhat- 
tan, and Jack Ramsay of St. Joseph’s. 

As an added precaution | also got 
reconnoitering reports from grizzled 
scouts for the pro league. But they 
brought back no more information 
than my bodyguards, the ten coach- 
es, had not supplied originally. This, 
therefore, is the squad that they 
picked. I strung along with them 
completely, not bowing to the coor- 
dinator’s privilege of going off on a 
tangent and making personal selec- 
tions through conviction, whim, or 
what-have-you. 

If the team begins to ring familiar 
bells in your memory, don’t be 
alarmed. Never before have there 


been so many repeaters. Six men 


held fast to the position of preemi- 
nence they had earned the year 
before and another returned after 
missing out through injury last sea- 
son. So this squad not only has skill 
and class but also is armed with ex- 
perience. It is a magnificent group. 

Two players received unanimous 
endorsement, both being among the 
nation’s scoring leaders throughout 
the campaign. They are Tom Stith 
of St. Bonaventure and Frank Bur- 
gess of Gonzaga. The gifted Stith 
operates like an optical illusion. He 
doesn’t seem to dig, drive, hustle, or 
do much. But he still winds up with 
a hatful of points. 

“Stith is the Joe DiMaggio of col- 
lege ball,” says his coach, Ed Dono- 
van. “Everything comes so easily to 
him. You don’t think he’s doing a 


thing out there. Then you look at 
the box score and he’s got 30 points. 
I know people say he loafs, but that’s 
crazy. 

A step behind Stith and Burgess 
comes Tony Jackson of St. John’s 
with nine votes. It will forever re- 
main a mystery how one coach, a 
highly competent observer, failed to 
include him on his ballot. The hard- 
working Jackson is an exceptional 
all-around player and his talents are 
such that he really rated all ten votes. 
This marks his third term as an All- 
America choice. 

The jumping jack from Villanova, 
Hubie White, leaped high enough 
to collar eight votes, while seven 
went to Tom Meschery of St. Mary’s 
of California and Dave DeBusschere 
of Detroit, a couple of heavyweights. 

For Meschery this marks a trium- 
phant return to the honor roll that 
he had made as a sophomore. A brok- 
en cheekbone last season hampered 
his effectiveness even though he did 
return to action too soon, with a 
mask. In spite of that, he just missed 
making the squad anyway. 

DeBusschere was not quite as 
sensational this campaign as he had 
been the previous one as a sopho- 
more. Extra weight and tempting 
offers to pitch for the Detroit Tigers 
may have burdened this tremendous- 
ly versatile athlete. If he didn’t have 
as many great days as a year ago, he 
still had enough to rate the distinc- 
tion. 

Three men were in the six-vote 
category: Al Butler of Niagara, 
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three-time member of the squad; 
Don Kojis of Marquette, a two-time 
choice; and a newcomer, Howie Carl 
of De Paul, the key to that eminent- 
ly successful team. 

The only one who failed to get 
more than half the votes was Jack 
Egan, the powerhouse from St. Jo- 
seph’s of Philadelphia. He drew five, 
and, since a couple of more went to 
Johnny Egan of Providence, the 
John Egan target was hit with con- 
siderable regularity. 

Others who were unfortunately 
squeezed off this inelastic squad 
were Jack Foley of Holy Cross, Gar- 
ry Roggenburk of Dayton, Bob 
Nordmann of St. Louis, Bill Garner 
of Portland, and Dave Mills of Seat- 
tle. All had two or more votes. Sin- 
gle votes went to 14 other nominees. 

Here are excerpts from reports 
filed by the panel of coaches on the 
ten members of the CatHotic Dr 
cEsT honor squad: 

TOM STITH. “Floats in scoring efforts 
near goal .. . Makes defenses !ook ridiculous 
and useless . . . Unstoppable when he gets 
possession, and has the knack of being where 
the ball is .. . Superb at faking and maneu- 
vering around the basket . . . Scores best 
when competition is keenest.” 

FRANK BURGESS. “Prolific scorer in the 


30 bracket . Best scoring guard in game 
. . . Exceptional outside shot with one and 
two-hand jumpers .. . Defenses concentrate 
on him but he still has ability to free him- 
self for shots .. . Averaged 35 points for four 
games in six days, all on the road.” 


TONY JACKSON. “Better than last year 
. . . Leaping ability is such that ‘he wears 
the rim as a collar’ . . . Longest jump-shot 
artist in the game today, making 30-footers 
look like layups . . . Can drive either way 
and shoot the ball down with either hand... 
Also a great rebounder.” 


HUBIE WHITE. “Rubber-legged all- 
around performer who outjumps opposition 
instead of outmaneuvering it .. . Fine out- 
side shot and does destructive damage from 
pivot or off boards . . . Ambidexterous drib- 
bler who dribbles like a litte man but re- 
bounds like a big one.” 

DAVE De BUSSCHERE. “Stil! one of the 
best, and was outdueled only by Jerry Lucas 
of Ohio State . . . Although strongly built, 
he has a terrific wrist snap which allows him 
to pop shots from all over the court with 
either hand . . . Amazing stamina for a 
man his size.” 

TOM MESCHERY. “Great competitor who 
does everything well . . . Not only a coach’s 
player but a player’s player who is picked 
on every all-opponent team . . . Strong de- 
fensively, an outstanding passer and can 
board with the best . . . Specializes in right- 
hand hooks and jumpers.” 

AL BUTLER. “Concentrated on team play 
this year but still had 30 and 40-point nights 

. Quick defensive reflexes . . . Is auto- 
matic with his jump shot when he gets room 

. Makes that reom because he is so quick 
and deceptive.” 

DON KOJIS. “Great power off boards and 
scores from anywhere... . Acts as if equipped 
with radar in going for rebounds . .. Terrific 
reflex action in second effort for tip-ins .. . 
Despite size can make the lead pass on fast 
break and hustle downcourt to score... 
Solid man of the team.” 

HOWIE CARL, “Finest little man in col- 
lege basketball . . . Great and consistent 
shooter from outside . . . Capable driver, fine 
feeder and so explosive a shot-maker that 
few defenders can halt him .. . Fast, quick 
hands and deceptive change of pace... 
Unequaled as play maker.” 

JACK EGAN. “Nicknamed ‘The Horse.’ 

. Is strong under the boards and very 
quick for a man his size . . . Prolific scorer 
and deadly with a one-hand jumper . . . Some 
pro scouts rate him the top prospect in col- 


lege ball.” 
s 


Hamilton Watch Co. will present 
an especially engraved Hamilton 
watch to each of the ten top players 
on the Catuotic Dicest All Amer- 
ica basketball team. 
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Condensed from 
“Christ in Russia’”* 


Russian Easter 


The greatest feast in the Orthodox-Byzantine 
tradition is that of the Resurrection 


ircu10ns still celebrate Easter 

in Russia. The Easter spirit 

there is like the Christmas 

spirit in Western lands. It is impossi- 

ble to ignore it, or to forget about it. 

The communists have been obliged 

to permit Easter services in all Rus- 

sian churches because of the people’s 

irresistible will to celebrate their 
Paskha. 

The preparation for the great 
feast is observed, as it should be, a 
long while before it. Most pious 
Russians attend the Liturgy dur- 
ing Lent. Frequent Communion is 


not usually observed in Eastern 
Churches not in union with Rome. 
But every Russian Orthodox is ex- 
pected, just as Catholics, to go to 
Confession and Communion at least 
once a year, during Lent and more 
particularly during Holy Week. 
Abstinence and fasting are very 
strict in the Eastern Church. Not 





Miss Iswolsky was baptized Russian 
Orthodox, but joined the Catholic 
Church at the age of 25. She is now 
a lecturer at Seton Hill college, 
Greensburg, Pa. 


*© 1960 by the Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis., and reprinted with permission. 
213 pp. $3.95. 
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only meat but butter, milk, cheese, 
and eggs are forbidden. The peasants 
especially observe Lent to the minut- 
est detail. And even more: many 
a Russian peasant eats nothing but 
bread and water and a few potatoes 
during the entire Lenten period. 

An atmosphere of mourning, sad- 
ness, and sincere contrition pervades 
the pious Russian home during Holy 
Week. In the old days, before the 
Revolution, the servants in the 
homes of the wealthy, the nurses, 
maids, footmen, and butlers, often 
observed Holy Week much more 
strictly than their masters. No child, 
however spoiled, would dare to play 
and romp under the severe gaze of 
these household censors. 

However strict the fast and severe 
the silence in a Russian home on 
Good Friday, something is begin- 
ning to stir in the household. A Rus- 
sian housewife cannot completely 
neglect her more practical duties: 
preparations must be made for the 
Great Feast. 

The Mass on Holy Saturday is al- 
ready filled with the theme of the 
risen Christ. Black or purple vest- 
ments are replaced by shining white 
and gold ones after the Gospel, 
which speaks of resurrection. 

Saturday afternoon is filled with 
the atmosphere of the approaching 
feast. According to ancient custom, 
the food prepared for Easter must be 
blessed by the priest. It is brought to 
the nearby parish church and left 
there until the Easter vigil. The com- 
munists tried to stop this custom, 


but to no avail. According to reports 
from the ussr, Moscow streets are 
thronged on Holy Saturday with 
faithful bringing Easter food to 
church. 

As the vigil of the feast draws to 
its end, a great quiet settles down in 
Russian villages. Then, a little be- 
fore midnight the bells begin to peal. 
The faithful stream to church for 
Matins. 

Even if Easter is early, spring is 
in the air; ice is breaking up, snow 
melting. If Easter is late, the first 
leaves and buds are out, and even 
some lilac is in bloom. 

Spring comes suddenly in all 
Northern countries. There is some- 
thing youthful and vigorous about it 
which seems to bring to all men the 
joy of the Resurrection. 

This joy of spring symbolizing the 
joy of heaven is reflected in the Rus- 
sian Easter liturgy with extraordi- 
nary power. 

A Russian Orthodox writer de- 
scribes Easter Matins celebrated dur- 
ing the war in Paris. The ceremony 
took place at the Russian Home for 
the Poor, founded by a nun, Mother 
Mary Skobstzov. The humble chapel 
had been a garage. Easter Matins 
starts with a procession symbolizing 
the holy women going to the tomb 
and hearing that Christ has risen. 

To quote: “April 28. Midnight 
Easter service. The city is wrapped 
in darkness, the sirens shrill in the 
night. The Easter procession, with 
crosses and banners, moves across 
the dark courtyard and stops at the 
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gates of the house. Father Dmitry 
loudly knocks three times. The gates 
swing open. After the darkness, a 
dazzling light. A sea of burning 
candles. In the hall, between two 
windows, an altar has been set; it is 
decorated with flowers: white and 
pink apple blossoms, white lilac, 
lilies, narcissus. Youra, wearing a 
festive white silk acolyte’s robe, holds 
a candle and roses in his hand. 
“Father Dmitry seems to float 
through the air; his light white vest- 
ments resemble a pair of wings. He 
‘rejoiceth’ in the Lord. In a ringing, 
gleeful, triumphant voice, he ex- 
claims: ‘Christ hath arisen.’ The 
crowd steps back to let him pass, the 
flames of the candle tremble and 


glitter, a multitude of joyful voices 


respond: ‘In truth, He hath risen 

“Father Dmitry is already at the 
foot of the altar, where he recites 
a short litany, then, once more he 
hastens back to the crowd a dazzling 
white, winged figure, with crimson 
roses in his hands. It seems to me 
that he looks like the angel who 
pushed back the stone of the tomb. 
Mother Mary stands near the altar; 
the flame of the candle lights up her 
face. Her eyes are full of tears, and 
yet radiant.” 

A few months after the Feast of 
Feasts, Mother Mary was arrested 
by the Gestapo for harboring Jews. 
She was deported to the prison camp 
of Ravensbruck, where she died 
heroically. Her son, the acolyte 
Youra, also died. 

Wherever Easter Matins is sung 


in the Russian-Byzantine rite the 
same almost mystical transfiguration 
of priest, choir, and people occurs 
with overpowering force. The can- 
ticle of St. John Damascene, which 
is sung immediately after the proces- 
sion, vividly describes the meaning 
of Easter. Here are a few verses. 

“This is the chosen and holy day, 
the one King and Lord of Sabbaths, 
the feast of feasts and the triumph 
of triumphs: wherein let us bless 
Christ forevermore. 

“Christ is risen from the dead... . 

“Cast thine eyes about thee, O 
Zion, and behold! for lo! from 
the west and north from the sea 
and from the east, as to a light by 
God illuminated, have thy children 
assembled unto thee, blessing Christ 
forevermore.” 

There follows the call to brotherly 
love, the invitation to love all, even 
those who hate us. Joyfully, warmly 
the voices resound as St. Damas- 
cene’s chant tells us: 

“The Paskha joyful, the Paskha 
of the Lord, the Paskha all majestic 
hath shown forth upon us! The 
Paskha! With joy let us embrace one 
another! O Paskha! Release from 
sorrow! for today from the tomb as 
from a chamber of repose, hath 
Christ shone forth and hath filled 
the women with joy.” 

A call to the Banquet, to the joyful 
Agape, prepares the faithful for the 
Easter Mass which follows immedi- 
ately after Matins. Here, indeed, the 
climax is reached. All the responses 
are interwoven with the Paschal 
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hymn: again and again we hear the 
words: “Christ hath arisen,” as_ if 
priest, deacon, choir, and people can 
never cease announcing the good 
tidings. 

The Gospel of the Easter Mass is 
from St. John, 1:1, and is usually 
read by several priests, who concele- 
brate on that occasion. The verses 
are read alternately by them in 
Church Slavonic, Greek, Latin, and 
in modern tongues: English, French. 
This is done to symbolize the uni- 
versal message: “In the beginning 
was the Word.” 

The joy of Easter is also symbol- 
ized during Matins and Mass by all 
the doors of the iconostasis being left 
open throughout the entire service. 


At this Mass the faithful do not 


kneel, but stand to symbolize the 
risen Christ. 


The more strict the fasting, the 
more joyful the “breakfast,” the 
rozgovenye, as the Russians call it. 
Right after the Easter Liturgy is 
over, the Paschal feast starts in a 
Russian home. All relatives, friends, 
and even chance acquaintances are 
welcome. 

Everyone in Russia, or outside of 
Russia, who has remained true to his 
Russian Orthodox faith, will cele- 
brate the Paschal feast. There is a 
belief among Russians that however 
hard up you are, however desperate 
your situation, there will always be 
enough for the rozgovenye. For long 
after the Easter liturgy is over, the 
spirit of Easter remains with the 
faithful until Ascension day and 
Pentecost, until the day which in the 
Eastern liturgy is called “the giving 
up of Easter.” 


IN CATHOLIC DIGEST NEXT MONTH 


If you think you are paying too much for your doctor’s prescriptions, 
you are probably right. In the last ten years, the “wonder drugs” have 
rolled up some “wonder profits,” and now even people are beginning to 
wonder, says Ralph Lee Smith. Condensed from a new book, The Health 
Hucksters. 

» A news photo taken during President Eisenhower’s Vatican visit in 
December, 1959, showed the President and the Holy Father laughing 
heartily. Newspapers received many calls from readers who wanted to 
get in on the cr Francis Sugrue tells what the two were laughing about 
and relates many other delightful anecdotes about Pope John. Condensed 
from his book Popes in the Modern World. 

e “Maybe I’m biting the hand that feeds me, but I say that violence on 
television is se our children,” says Ed Sullivan. “But I’m also dead 
set against censorship, either by government or by organized pressure 
groups. What I’m thumping for is more control by parents. That 21-inch 
screen is like a door into your home. Nothing should come in that door, 
while children are watching, that isn’t acceptable to the whole family.” 
The article is condensed from Good Housekeeping. 





A Good Habit 
You Cant Stop 


By Herbert S. 
Benjamin, M.D. 


Condensed from 
“Pageant”’* 


© MATTER how hard you try, 

| you can’t stop breathing volun- 
tarily. ‘With effort you can hold your 
breath about a minute. Athletes in 
superb condition may be able to 
gy another minute or two long- 

, but after that no human will 
si is strong enough to prevail 
over your body’s insistent demand to 
breathe. 

A powerful automatic “breath 
maker” is built in at the top of the 
human spinal cord. That breath 
maker is important to your survival. 
Although you may exist for months 
without solid food, and live for sev- 
eral days without water, you would 
die in a few minutes without air. 


*535 Fifth Ave., New York City 17. February, 1961. 


You won’t quit 
breathing as long as 
you're alive, but you 
can improve your 
method of doing it 


ye 


Thus your breath maker, a con- 
glomeration of nerve cells at the bot- 
tom of your brain just at the level 
of your ears, helps sustain your life 
at all times. Its orders travel along 
electrically stimulated nerve fibers to 
the muscles between your ribs and 
your diaphragm. These muscles obey 
the command to breathe by stretch- 
ing out your chest case, expanding 
your lungs to suck in just the right 
amount of air for each moment of 
living. 

Just now, when you are relaxed 
enough to be reading, your lungs are 
probably breathing 16 times a min- 
ute, about a pint of air at a time. But 
your air need may soar to 300 times 
@ 1960 by Hillman Periodicals, Inc., and 


reprinted with permission. 
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that rate during strenuous exercise. 
At the end of a fast race, your chest 
heaves nearly a quart of air at a time 
into your lungs at the rate of over 
60 times a minute. 

Thoughts and feelings can alter 
your breathing in ways vital to life, 
too. Emotional excitement spurs your 
breath maker to pump your lungs 
faster to charge up your body with 
extra oxygen, preparing you for ap- 
propriate action when you argue, 
fight, are excited, angry, or afraid. 

During sleep, when you are most 
relaxed, you breathe most slowly, a 
soothing 12 times a minute. But an 
upsetting dream will cause you to 
breathe on the double, a full extra 
dozen times a minute. 

Your breath maker is a detection 
as well as command center. It is 


switched on to a lifelong state of 


“alert.” When it detects extra carbon 
dioxide in your blood, it responds by 
speeding up your breath to blow off 
this acid waste. 

In a tense situation, however, your 
emotions may cause you to breathe 
too fast for your body’s good. A test 
pilot, frightened when he lost radio 
communication, began to breathe 
so rapidly that an excess of his 
body’s carbon dioxide was breathed 

off. In this dangerous state of “hy- 

perventilation” Cwhen the body 
“over-breathes” and suffers acid de- 
pletion), he experienced tetanic 
muscle spasms and lost conscious- 
ness. 

The pilot’s breath maker, detect- 
ing his blood’s acid loss, stopped 


breathing altogether, then switched 
his breathing back to normal. He 
was revived at the last moment by 
kis body’s built-in safety mechanism, 
and was able to make a safe descent. 
But such “hyperventilation under 
stress” remains one of the main prob- 
lems facing astronauts in the coming 
space age. 

On a mountaintop you will nor- 
mally need to breathe deeper or fast- 
er, because the higher you go, the 
less oxygen the air contains. And 
when you are in bed with a high 
fever, with your body fighting infec- 
tion, you also need to breathe rapidly 
to survive. 

Why, exactly, does the human 
body need air? Imagine it to be possi- 
ble to remove all air now inside you. 
Immediately, your body would flat- 
ten to the thickness of a carpet, 
squashed by the pressure of the 
atmosphere, about 15 tons on an 
object the size of a human being. 

Thus, just the right amount of air 
is needed inside your body to prevent 
it from caving in—or, on the other 
hand, swelling up. If you are high 
above sea level, for instance, your tis- 
sues automatically let off air to keep 
your inner pressure from blowing 
you up like a balloon. And in empty 
outer space, an astronaut’s body 
would literally blow apart, were it 
not for a powerful pressurized jacket 
or cabin. 

What is air? It is a mixture of 
gases, consisting chiefly of one part 
oxygen to four parts nitrogen, plus 
tiny amounts of carbon dioxide and 
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of other substances and elements. 

The fuel you take in, in the form 
of food, needs a ceaseless flow of 
oxygen in order to burn and keep 
your body heated with the warmth 
of life. But at this instant each of 
your body’s trillions of cells is taking 
out only a smal] amount of oxygen 
from your blood and combining it 
with fuel with such calculated slow- 
ness that no part of you bursts into 
flame. Your cells’ oxygen-taming 
power—mastering this violent gas in 
a slow steady burn, giving off just 
the proper body heat without ex- 
ploding or sputtering out—is one of 
the keys to life itself. 

As your lungs expand, they pull 
in air which may be full of impuri- 
ties: dust and irritating particles, in- 
dustrial exhaust, tiny insects, bac- 
teria. These impurities are almost 
entirely screened out by the hairs 
just inside your nose and your warm, 
convoluted nasal lining. Then a ring 
of bacteria-killing cells called lymph 
cells, which surround the back of 
your throat and nose, overcome the 
contaminants your nose lining may 
have missed. 

Thus warmed, purified air goes 
down your windpipe, which dips in- 
side your chest, and just above your 
heart divides into two main bronchi, 
tubes which carry the mainstream of 
air into each lung. These bronchi 
branch off millions of times in your 
chest, like the branches of a tree. At 
the end of each final hollow twig, 
a grapelike collection of elastic 
balloons, called alveoli, inflate. Bil- 


lions of such balloons make up your 
spongy lung substance. mehr ye. 
each balloon is a maze of blood capil- 
laries which carry a ceaseless stream 
of blood through your lungs. Blood 
is bluish when it reaches your lungs, 
and turns red when it gets its oxygen 
recharge and flows to your heart, 
which pumps it through your blood- 
stream to all the air-hungry cells in 
your body. 

Those billions of rubbery pinkish- 
gray balloons in your lungs are the 
most elastic parts of your body. 
Though you blow them up with only 
a cupful of air at a time during very 
shallow breathing, they suck in and 
blow out four quarts of air during 
deepest breaths. Adult lungs normal- 
ly contain about six quarts of inflat- 
able breathing space. But no one can 
fill his lungs entirely, no matter how 
hard he inhales, nature having giv- 
en us a two-quart reserve of nor- 
mally unused air capacity. Thus, 
an entire lung may be removed 
surgically if necessary, leaving in 
reserve a healthy lung to meet every- 
day breathing requirements. 

Yet despite these safeguards, our 
most frequent ailments are caused 
by disturbances of the breathing ap- 
paratus. These range from the com- 
mon cold to bronchial cancer, now 
dramatically on the rise. 

It is not known exactly why the 
breathing tract is so subject to dis- 
turbances, but probable reasons have 
been found in the way its sensitive 
lining is exposed to variable air con- 
ditions. Sudden changes in air tem- 
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R FOR GOOD BREATHING 


1. Posture. Stand with your back pressed lightly against a wall. If three 
main points—back of head, shoulders, and seat—don’t touch the wall easily 
at once, you probably have some degree of slump which is constricting your 
lungs. In sitting, make sure that the small of your back presses slightly 
against the back of the chair. 

2. Letting your abdomen go in and out with each breath is superior to 
chest breathing alone. You should not raise your chest forcibly while breath- 
ing. Instead, let your lower chest case and your abdomen stretch out freely 
for deep, relaxed respiration. The lungs expand down as well as out; in 
good breathing, most lung expansion is downward. 

3. Breathe through nose, not mouth. Your nose lining is specially con- 
structed to warm and purify air. 

4. See your doctor in case of persistent cough or hoarseness, cough dis- 
charge tinged with blood, fever, unexplainable fatigue, or a cold that lasts 
a long time. 

5. Breathing exercise. Raise your hands slowly high over your head ten 
times, once with each deep inhalation. Lower them slowly with each deep 


exhalation. This flares out your lower ribs for extra breath expansion. 


perature have been proved to lower 
the windpipe’s resistance to influ- 
enza viruses, and today’s city air 
pollutions have been found to irri- 
tate the lining of the bronchial tree. 

But a lifetime of poor posture and 
bad breathing habits may affect your 
lungs’ elasticity, too, setting the stage 
for breathing difficulties in later 
life. 

Also, since the blood from every 
organ must go through the lungs 
for oxygen recharge, infection and 
malignancy can spread through the 
bloodstream from any part of your 
body to the lungs. 

Happily, however, breathing af- 
flictions are yielding to some of medi- 
cine’s recent advances. 

Pneumonia, dread complication of 
common colds and physical exhaus- 


tion, can now be controlled with 
antibiotics. Today 14 victims are 
saved out of 15 that would have 
succumbed before the discovery of 
sulfa drugs and penicillin. 

The severity of tuberculosis has 
been halved by recently discov- 
ered “tuberculostatic” drugs, which 
“check” TB germs; and streptomy- 
cin, which kills them. 

Bronchial asthma, a disease fre- 
quently triggered by allergy which 
causes breathing tubes to tighten in 
agonizing spasms, has yielded to 
hormone therapy and “broncholy- 
tics,” drugs which dilate these pas- 
sages during attacks, 

And the new field of lung surgery 
is one of medicine’s most dramatic 
recent advances. Two discoveries 
have made lung surgery possible. 
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First is the use of curare (a deadly 
poison used on arrowheads by Ama- 
zon savages to kill their enemies by 
paralyzing their breathing muscles ), 
which, with other chemicals like it, 
may now be injected in harmless 
amounts into a patient’s bloodstream 
during an operation to keep lungs 
from twitching for crucial seconds 
under the surgeon’s hands. Second is 
“artificial intubation,” which allows 
breathing tissue to be inflated and 
deflated through a throat tube for 
hours, despite curare-halted breath- 
ing muscles, so that respiration may 
continue even during the longest op- 
erations. 

Thus, today, previously fata] 
bronchial cancer is as routinely re- 


movable as a malignant growth any- 


where else inside the body. Although 
so-called “lung cancer’ ’ has recently 
become known as a leading killer, 

true cancer of the lung itself i is rare. 
Such cases nearly always turn out 
to be bronchial cancer, “growths in 
the tiny tubes which transport air 
forward into the breathing spaces of 
the lungs. 

More and more attention is being 
given to emphysema, recently found 
to be suffered by more adults than 
tuberculosis and bronchial cancer 
combined. This is a condition in 
which the lungs lose elasticity from 
chronic infection and air stoppage 
in breathing tubes. 

But poor posture, such as a habit- 
ual slump, is known to affect lung 
function, too. Many years of shallow 


breathing may well weaken the re- 
sistance of respiratory organs to dis- 
ease, robbing a person of years of life 
should severe illness strike. 

Air pollution has put potential 
health perils in every breath. Indoor 
heating and air conditioning have 
brought comfort to most homes, but 
have also brought the danger of 
overheated and dried-out air. 

Do you sit in the same tense posi- 
tion most of the day? Do you tense 
up and breathe faster when faced 
with a difficult task, instead of tak- 
ing deep, relaxed breaths before you 
begin? Do you walk or sit in a 
huddled-up slump? Do you fail to 
get a few hours of outdoor relaxa- 
tion each week? 

If your answer is Yes to any of 
these questions, you are making 
breathing unnecessarily difficult, and 
possibly laying the groundwork for 
illness in later life. Luckily, however, 
though breathing is a good habit you 
can’t stop, bad breathing habits can 
be stopped easily. 

Watch your posture. If you find 
your breathing i is tense and shallow, 
take a “breather”: standing, and pre- 
ferably in fresh air, inhale deeply 
and slowly several times. 

You'll find this not only is good for 
your lungs, it also is good for your 
nerves. Relaxed breathing, and par- 
ticularly relaxed breathing outdoors, 
is one of the real joys of living, one 
you may be missing needlessly. It is 
also a health measure that can add 
robust, happy years to your life. 





The primary questions in education should be 
“What is truth? What is the will of God?” 


The Classical Tradition 
and Education 


By Hugh MacLennan 
Condensed from “Scotchman’s Return and Other Essays” 


Wea Zea CHOOL AUTHORITIES have at 
eS last persuaded the public to 
Nae Ze] spend more money on edu- 
cation than the public has ever spent 
on it before. The continent has blos- 
somed with shiny new high schools 
full of light and air and concert halls. 
But as far as the instruction is con- 
cerned, I don’t see how anyone can 
argue that the principal purpose of 
the modern grade school is to turn 
out educated youths. 

Good education is not a thing de- 
signed for comfort, but for survival. 
Our ancestors believed in the de- 
velopment of a personality valuable 
in itself and valuable to the God 
who counted every hair on the per- 
sonality’s head. It seems to me that 
the over-all purpose of most primary 
education in modern America is to 
turn out people friendly enough to 
accept the insults to the human intel- 
ligence perpetrated by politicians 
and advertisers. 


Fulfillment of this purpose re- 
quired the total elimination of the 
classical tradition. It was supplanted 
by the play method. 

The play method would teach 
boys and girls all the grammar and 
arithmetic they were required to 
know. Democratic citizenship habits 
would be acquired in the schools— 
as, indeed, they were, if we under- 
stand them to mean what they do 
now. The teacher would teach bet- 
ter if he or she were careful to be 
popular with the class. Discipline 
must be relaxed so that no neuroses 
could develop. 

All academic standards must be 
lowered lest a dull child acquire the 
inferiority feelings that breed neu- 
roses. By now the story is so familiar 
it needs no repeating; we are left 
with the results of it. 

In the days of the classical tradi- 
tion the purpose of education was to 
teach the student to read, write, 


© 1960 by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York City 17, and reprinted with 
permission. 279 pp. $4.50. As reprinted in ‘“Horizon,”’ November, 1960. 
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learn basic mathematics, work in a 
disciplined way. Finally he was to 
be exposed to the best minds in civil- 
ization to let the classics become a 
part of him and to let the clarity of 
mathematics enter into his thinking. 

If the majority of young men now 
avoid the humanities in our colleges, 
it is not because they are hostile to 
them. It is because their fathers urge 
them—indeed, the whole organized 
voice of modern society commands 
them—to install themselves in pay- 
ing jobs at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

The revolution may now be near- 
ing the point of full circle, and I 
think so because of the example of 
Russia. 

No country on earth has been 
more firmly wedded to faith in mate- 
rial progress than the Soviet Union. 
The Soviets for years were un- 
ashamed materialists. Yet in recent 
years a new phenomenon has ap- 
peared in Russia: students, male as 
well as female, are being urged to 
enter the humanities, and at the 
moment no fewer than 55% of them 
are engaged in these studies. Evi- 
dently the Russian leaders have con- 
cluded that there is now a need for 
the kind of education which will 
produce people capable of thinking 
In perspective. 

“The general counsels, and the 
plots and marshalling of affairs, 
come best from those that are 
learned”—quite possibly the present 
leaders of Russia go all the way with 
Bacon on that point. Doubtless the 
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history taught in the Russian state- 
supported system is even more myth- 
ological than in ours. But if Russian 
students are now learning thor- 
oughly at least one foreign language, 
if thousands of them are encouraged 
to study Latin, if 55% of them are 
becoming acquainted with the old 
humanistic disciplines, then it is cer- 
tain that within another generation 
Russia will be much more civilized 
than North America. 

She will also be stronger in the 
materialistic sense, and have a better 
morale. It requires no feat of the 
imagination to see what this is going 
to mean for our descendents. They 
will (probably without conquest be- 
cause conquest will be unnecessary ) 
become a_ tired-out province in a 
world state dominated by Moscow. 

So the question would seem to be 
more urgent than most of us think: 
can anything be substituted for the 
classical tradition which is gone? 
Our present needs can best be under- 
stood in terms of losses. What quali- 
ties, abilities, and attitudes have we 
lost as a result of the abandonment 
of the humanistic tradition? 

The first loss, I should say, is the 
old belief that life is a coherent ex- 
perience. 

The second loss, the result of the 
first, is of the collective and indi- 
vidual self-confidence our fore- 
fathers knew. 

The third loss, the result of the 
second, is the ancient respect for 
truth as something valuable and un- 
assailable in itself, as something hard 
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to find but precious, 
as something which 
cannot be juggled 
with by advertisers 
and politicians with- 
out regard to the final 
consequences. 

The fourth _ loss, 
the result of the third, 
is the old belief that 
education cannot be 
easy, that it leads not 
to material security 
but to struggle. 

Therefore, I would 
say that education on 


all levels should get 


FORWARD IN REVERSE 
By C. Northcote Parkinson 


Condensed from the “Saturday Review”’* 

Where novelty is genuine and consistently so, 
it is at its most destructive. It has virtually de- 
stroyed American education, the very fountain- 
head of a continuing culture. What has been 
taught in a certain way before . . . must be taught 
differently, not because the old methods have 
proved ineffective, but solely because the methods 
are old. In the process of incessant innovation, the 
original purpose of teaching, which is to transmit 
knowledge, understanding, and intellectual dis- 
cipline, tends to be lost altogether. What has 
never been tried before, probably because it is 
absurd on the face of it, must be tried in order 
to see what happens. 


back to the primary 
business of education, 
which is to create an 


atmosphere in which these four loss- 
es will slowly be restored. In the long 
run, the most important questions 


for a man or for a state are: “What 
is the will of God? What is truth?” 

What matters here is not whether 
these questions can be adequately 
answered; what matters is that they 
must be asked if a society is to sur- 
vive. And my reason for stating this 
categorically is based on experience 
and on nothing else; it rests solidly 
on the recorded experience of the 
human race. 

To create an atmosphere in which 
questions like these again become 
important, some drastic steps will 
have to be taken, especially on pri- 
mary levels in the system. On the 
one hand, the philosophy of “adjust- 
ment” will have to be thrown on the 


*25 W. 45th St., New York City 36. Nov. 26, 1960. © 1960 
by Saturday Review, Inc., 


and reprinted with permission. 


junk heap; on the other, the schools 
will have to stop smattering and 
seek to prepare students for the mar- 
riage of the two basic disciplines: 
theoretical science and the humani- 
ties properly studied. 

If this general philosophy of edu- 
cation is accepted, the next step is 
to stiffen the curriculum all the way 
down the line. It is probably impos- 
sible to restore the classics to the 
position they once occupied, al- 
though in a changed atmosphere I 
know that many more students 
would come forward to them than 
most people think. But certainly the 
great books of our own and other 
languages, which are the classics’ in- 
heritors, can be used, as in some 
cases they are used even now. 

But for them to be used properly, 
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students must be taught to read, and 
by this I do not mean merely passing 
printed matter through the mind. 
Nobody can read and understand a 
book unless he himself knows how 
to write after a fashion and to ex- 
press himself clearly on paper. 

The neurologists have now proved 
that the old educational methods 
were better than ours. When chil- 
dren are very young, their memories 
are excellent—-better than they will 
ever be again—but their reasoning 
powers have not yet developed. This 
is for reasons connected with the 
growth of the brain itself. By a meth- 
ia of trial and error, teachers in the 
past insisted on a vast amount of 
memory work in the lower grades. 
As a result, it was not difficult to 


produce a student aged 14 who 


wrote passable Greek verse, who 
knew all his basic mathematics in 
his sleep, and at least one modern 
language. 

If the cart had not been put before 


AUSTERITY 


the horse in our educational system, 
the same results could be obtained 
now. With no hardship, a good stu- 


- dent could reach high school in rea- 


sonable command of two other 
languages besides his own. He could 
know his grammar and spelling. He 
could know his basic mathematics 
up to the calculus. He could have at 
his disposal the tools which a de- 
veloping reason could then employ. 

As only a small proportion of the 
human race seems capable of think- 
ing rationally, not all of the pupils 
oni proceed much further. But the 
vital elite could, and the rest would 
be no worse, and much better, for 
the knowledge they had acquired. If 
Russian students have mastered one 
language and the calculus at the 
equivalent of our 10th grade, and 
since few of our present college grad- 
uates have done either of these 
things, it would seem that the case 
against the present system has been 
pretty thoroughly laid. 


School children are frequently among the visitors to the monastery in Conyers, 


Ga., not far from Atlanta. 


The simplicity of the monks’ lives and the absence of worldly goods some- 
times prove just a little too much for some of the youngsters to comprehend. 


After being shown the rows of cells the monks would occupy when the new 
dormitory building is completed, one little girl remarked in a wondering whis- 


per, “But, mama, where does he plug in his ‘electric blanket?” 


Agnes Hulsey. 








Several boys were busy elsewhere but Marie Chemery rounded up 15 of her clan. 


Meet Marie Chemery 
and her 28 Children 
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MOTHER'S DAY NEVER ENDS for Marie 
Chemery. She has 28 children, rang- 
ing from age four up, up, and up. In 
fact, she may have several more ad- 
ditions to her family by the time this 


story appears in print. 


Miss Chemery is setting a world’s 
record as a foster mother. The doors 
of her Alencon, France, farmhouse 
are wide open to any homeless child, 
and the size of her family is match- 
ed only by her generous heart. 








Only girl in the family, little four- 
year-old Sylvie is served food first. 


With 27 boys in the house, there’s 
always someone needing a_ haircut. 


EVERYBODY HELPS OUT 


Miss Chemery has a kiss and a special 
word of love for each child at bedtime. 


MISS CHEMERY’S FOSTER-MOTHER 
CAREER began when the parish priest 
told her about a 13-year-old boy who 
had run away from home for good 
reasons. She took him in, gave him 
the love and understanding he had 
never known. Not long afterwards, 
four little lads were left homeless, 
and Miss Chemery added them to 
the family. Soon, the local court be- 
gan asking her to care for children 
whose parents were judged unfit for 
the task of raising them. 

As a schoolteacher, Miss Chemery 
was used to handling youngsters. 
Housing them was quite another 
problem until a wealthy citizen offer- 
ed her an old country house just out- 
side of town. 

For living expenses, the big fam- 
ily depends on Miss Chemery’s sal- 
ary and the generous gifts of friends. 





Before Miss Chemery adopted him, 
this lad knew hunger, but no more. 


The boys take turns at kitchen work: 


Michel, above, likes fixing potatoes. 


IN LOVING HOUSEHOLD 


One neighbor gave them five goats 
and a dozen rabbits; another sent 
over a pig. They get free milk. A 
local doctor and a veterinarian pro- 
vide free services, as do a gardener 
and two housekeepers. Biggest gift 
of all from friends was a panel truck, 
to carry the brood to school. 

The 28 youngsters are all boys but 
one—a little four- year-old girl. Miss 
Chemery teaches them all the im- 
portance of sharing and helping. 
Everybody pitches in on the house- 
hold tasks—the older boys mind the 
farm animals and gardens, and the 
younger ones do weeding and clean- 
ing. Eventually, the teen-agers take 
apprentice jobs with Alengon crafts- 
men, but one thing is certain. They 
always return on weekends and 
holidays to spend time with their 
beloved “little mother.” 


Every day on way home from school, 
boys stop to shop for the groceries. 





“All the Normal 
Joys of Childhood 
for my Boys...” 


Pets are an accepted 
part of life at Miss 
Chemery’s house. 
Boys are permitted to 
take turns in caring 
for all the livestock. 


Games are enjoyed 
in recreation time 
after supper and 
homework are fin- 
ished. Most of the 
boys are from broken 
homes or are orphans. 


Storytime occurs 
whenever the parish 
priest stops by. The 
boys plead for just 
one more story, and 
Father usually gives 
in and reads more. 





The Faith Fights On 


HE COMMUNIST DRIVE against re- 
| ligion is moving into a new, more 
active phase. 

Stalin’s persecution had been re- 
nounced in 1954, in one of Khrush- 
chev’s first official acts, because it 
had provoked a religious resurgence 
all over Eastern Europe. In Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, and Poland 
the right to profess, practice, and 
teach religion, not only from the 
pulpit but in print and—most radical 
of all—in the schoolroom, was now 
granted by hard-pressed communist 
governments. 

At the time these concessions were 
made, the communists painstakingly 
affirmed their undying commitment 
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Communism 

is still 
bewildered by 
Christianity’s 
survival 


19% 


“East Europe 


to atheism. Destruction of religion 
remained an ideal, but it was not to 
be made an occasion for conflict, for 
alienating “honest workers” and thus 
reducing their inclination to pro- 
duce. 

Now, apparently, the communists 
feel that they have gone too far. At 
the beginning of 1959, the Hungari- 
an communist press complained that 
practically no antireligious propa- 
ganda had been produced since the 
1956 revolt. The chief Czech atheist 
society gave 100,000 lectures in 
1959, ‘and held a national conference 
on atheist education. A “permanent 
atheist seminary” for the training of 
agitators and lecturers was opened at 


1960. © 1960 by the Free Europe 
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the House of Atheists in Bulgaria in 
1960. Religious teaching has been 
quietly all but eliminated from Pol- 
ish schools since the opening of the 
fall term last year. 

Methods vary from country to 
country. In Poland the party sup- 
ports atheism in principle, but the 
most it can work for at present is 
secularization of society: to make re- 
ligion a “private affair” in Poland 
would constitute a major achieve- 
ment for the regime. The authorities 
in Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
have gone the farthest; here, the pol- 
icy of “containment” appears now to 
be giving way to “rollback,” nonvio- 
lent, but distinctly aggressive. 

Atheistic propaganda seeks to 
drive home two main points: 1. that 
religion is contrary to reason; 2. that 
it is against the material interests of 
the people. 

Religion, according to Marxist ma- 
terialism, arose out of man’s helpless- 
ness and ignorance in the face of 
nature and later of social forces. Or- 
ganized religion grew out of socio- 
economic conditions: for example, 
Marxists teach that Islam was creat- 
ed to unite the Arab peoples for the 
conquest of the Middle Eastern car- 
avan routes. 

Against religious dogma on the 
origin and nature of man and the 
universe, the communists oppose 
18th-century rationalism. Many of 
their notions of theology appear 
dated and even quaint. Their denial 
of the supernatural is, they main- 
tain, affirmed by science. Astronomy 
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disproves heaven. Biology sees noth- 
ing immortal in man. True at least 
to the science of propaganda, these 
assertions are simplistic, numerous, 
sweeping. 

Sputnik was a godsend to the athe- 
istic propagandists. Its probings into 
outer space shattered still another re- 
ligious myth, the existence of heav- 
en. “Neither the moon rocket nor 
its predecessors in space exploration 
had to break their way through the 
firmament of heaven of which the 
Bible speaks,” a Russian science 
magazine triumphantly announced. 
“The most advanced means of radio 
communication could not establish 
anything resembling it, either in the 
v icinity of the moon or farther 
aw ay.” 

The effectiveness of “lecturing” 
the public along such lines is impos- 
sible to gauge. One admitted weak- 
ness is that the lectures are attended 
mainly by Party people. The believ- 
ers stay away. In order to attract, or 
at least not drive off the latter, lec- 
turers are advised against using titles 
like The Folly of Religious Ideas; in- 
stead, they should use an innocuous 
title like Science and the Universe. 

Despite setbacks, the communists 
continue to proclaim the ultimate de- 
feat of religion by argument. A dis- 
senter from this view was Wladys- 
law Bienkowski, Poland’s minister 
of culture from 1956 to 1959. “Tt is 
naive to say that rationalism will 
successfully combat religion,” Bien- 
kowski declared. “The fostering of 
indifference is the only way to weak- 
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en the influence of Church and re- 
ligion. There is no other way.” 
The communists recognize two 
ways in which their drive against re- 
ligious belief can go awry. First, and 
most serious, it can strengthen it. 
This was the effect under Stalin. 
Second, it can lead to a repudiation 
of all beliefs. This kind of nihilism 
is said to be strong among the youth. 
A recent communist article warn- 
ed that “we should not deceive our- 
selves that those who reject religion 
at the same time profess dialectic 
materialism. There exists a wide- 
spread vulgar bourgeois atheism 
which amounts to belief in nothing 
and nobody, characterized by the old 
Hungarian folk saying as ‘belief in 
neither God nor men.’ This bour- 
geois atheism is often coupled with 


the philosophy of living for the mo- 


ment. There are youth circles in 
which scoffing at religion goes hand 
in hand with scoffing at communist 
ideas.” 

That atheism is not automatically 
espoused by scientists the commu- 
nists profess to find incomprehensi- 
ble. The great scientific pioneers of 
the past—Copernicus, Galileo, Pav- 
lov—are always claimed as atheists, 
regardless of their actual beliefs. 
(Communist justification of such 
misrepresentation would presumably 
be that such scientists, however “sub- 
jectively” pious, have by their con- 
tributions to science “objectively” 
furthered the cause of atheism.) 

But scientists are unaccountably 
resistant to the logic of atheism; they 


do not even understand that there 
is a conflict between science and re- 
ligion. A Czech atheistic lecturer re- 
ported a shocking experience at a 
postgraduate seminar for physicians. 
Two doctors had defended the pos- 
sibility of miraculous cures. “Not un- 
til 1 pointed out that they were cut- 
ting off the branch on which they 
sit were other voices raised against 
these opinions,” said the lecturer. 

Religious faith among teachers is 
one of the most serious problems con- 
fronting the communists—and the 
teachers. 

Theoretically (from the commu- 
nist point of view) there is only one 
possible choice for teachers: to aban- 
don their religion or their profession. 
This is what the militant commu- 
nists press for. But the regimes can- 
not afford this degree of purism; it 
would strip the schools of their staffs. 
Teachers in training who betray an 
incorrigible religious bias can be, 
and often are, barred from posts 
upon their graduation. Toward ex- 
perienced teachers, the official policy 
must be “patience”—rather impa- 
tiently exercised—as the Party digs 
in for a long struggle to convert the 
teaching profession. 

The most persistent counterinflu- 
ence to atheism is the family. 

Religious parents are warned not 
to “throw obstacles in the path of 
their children.” “The parent does 
not help his child by chasing it to 
church, to Confession, and religious 
instruction,” says one Hungarian 
paper. “Religious bias does not lead 
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anywhere. We expect the young 
people who want to get on in our 
system to sincerely identify them- 
selves with the truths of socialism.” 
A parent-teacher program to coordi- 
nate atheist education at home and 
school was inaugurated in the Buda- 
pest schools last year. 

Practical pointers to parents on 
how to help their children “get 
along” were printed in a Romanian 
paper. Physical training and sports 
were recommended. “A healthy, 
strong, alert child is not subject to 
unwholesome thinking, to various 
religious influences.” Work also has 
a decisive role. The child should be 
trained from an early age to become 
accustomed to manual labor. “Peo- 


ple absorbed in work are not so sus- 
ceptible to mystical influences.’ 


A Warsaw paper cautioned 
against the assumption that because 
children have been raised as nonbe- 
lievers they are forever immune to 
“doubts.” For just as the children of 
pious parents may, in the process of 
growing up, react against religion, so 
the children of nonbelievers may 
come to question the validity of 
atheism and even reject it. 

In Romania, the Youth league 
summons religious youngsters to 
open sessions where their “mystic 
aberrations” are discussed. Belief in 
God is classed, along with idleness 
and truancy, as a character weak- 
ness. 

But it is obvious that the Red 
youth organizations, like the teach- 
ers, are temporizing with religion. In 
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certain Czech villages, it was report- 
ed, the entire membership of the 
Youth federation goes to church and 
observes all the religious rules; the 
federation officers will not call a 
meeting at the same time as church 
services; on days of fast they cut 
down the organization’s activities. In 
some cases, “representatives of reli- 
gion” are making up for communist 
deficiency. In one Czech town, a 
Prague paper reports, youth-organi- 
zation activity, neglected by the dis- 
trict leaders and virtually extinct, is 
being revived by a Catholic priest, 
who plainly “is not likely to guide it 
in the communist spirit.” 

The supreme impropriety is the 
existence of religion within the sanc- 
tum sanctorum of communism—the 
Party. This is a serious soft spot, par- 
ticularly outside the big cities. Com- 
munist journals frequently comment 
that country Party members and of- 
ficials not only entertain religious 
ideas, but enroll their children in re- 
ligious instruction at school and take 
part in Church ceremonies. “They 
often try to justify this,” sneered a 
Czech paper, “by the liberalistic 
view that otherwise they would lose 
contact with the masses.” 

The communists have another 
quarrel with religion among the 
peasants. Practices such as fasting 

“impair the capacity for work,” they 
complain, and attendance at reli- 
gious festivals and Church services 
leads to mass absenteeism from the 
fields. 


The communists conduct a war 
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of attrition against Church holydays; 
Sundays, Saints’ days, Christmas 
and Easter. “Religious survivals are 


causing, directly and indirectly, enor- 


mous material damage to collectives’ 
complained a Czech 
“It is by no means rare for 
kolkhoz workers to refuse to work 


production,” 
paper. 


CRADLE TO GRAVE-IN (QUICK) MARCHES 


The Hungarian trade union 
organ Munka has published “draft 
scenarios” for two of the new 
Socialist rites. The first scenario 
supplied the directions for a name- 
giving ceremony to replace Bap- 
tism. 

“In the hall the Pioneers (com- 
munist children’s organization) 
form a guard. of honor. The par- 
ents arrive with their infants and 
are seated in the first row. The 
table in front is covered with a red 
cloth and the national flag. 3:.. 
The ‘social registry’ of the mass 
organization holding the celebra- 
tion is on the table. In it, an ap- 
propriate text pledges the parents 
to bring up their children as true 
Socialist men . . . . Next to the 
book are the ornately printed cer- 
tificates for the children. 

“After the first number by the 
choir, the chairman of the district 
council gives a seven to eight-min- 
ute speech. 

“Then the chairman calls upon 
the parents to sign the oath and 
hands them the certificates. An ap- 
proximately eight-year-old Pioneer 
recites The Cradle Song by Attila 
Jozsef. As many Pioneers as there 
are babies then present each 
mother with a bunch of flowers. 
One Pioneer greets the newborn 


babies on behalf of all the Pio- 





neers. Then again a number by 
the choir, followed by a speech by 
the head of an industrial enter- 
prise who talks on behalf of the 
‘larger family’ and ‘the community 
of the place of work.’ This is fol- 
lowed by the distribution of pres- 
ents and the closing number of 
the choir (a march with a quick 
rhythm). 

“Where there are facilities for 
it, those present might drink to the 
health of the babies and the par- 
ents in an adjoining room.” 

The scenario for the atheistic 
burial was as follows: “If possible, 
an important functionary should 
deliver the funeral address. The 
speech should be personal, should 
deal with the family, those left be- 
hind, and should affect the feel- 
ings of those present. It is not 
right that at the funeral of a pro- 
gressive man, dry, seminarlike 
speeches be made. 

“After the funeral address, the 
procession accompanying the cof- 
fin to the grave should line up in 
a certain order. On the way to the 
grave, the choir or orchestra 
should start a funeral song. At the 
grave a close friend or colleague 
of the dead should make a short 
farewell speech, and to the tunes 
of a funeral march the coffin 
should be lowered.” 
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on Sunday, even when this means 
immediate losses to the cooperative 
effort.” 

Rather than outright suppression 
of the main Church festivals, such 
as Christmas and Easter, the regimes 
are trying to neutralize them. In 
Bulgaria and Romania, Christmas is 
still a regular working day; but since 
1956, the Polish, Hungarian, and 
Czech regimes have tolerated the tra- 
ditional religious observances. 

But the regimes are trying to re- 
duce holidays, first by divesting 
them of any religious significance. 
The ussr recently held a conference 
on holidays, ceremonies, and “new 
traditions.” Suggested occasions for 


new public solemnities were: the 
“jubilees” of factories and kolkhozes, 


the completion of the economic year, 
the fulfillment of the annual plan. 

According to the reports at this 
conference, “great strides” have been 
taken in this direction in some Soviet 
“republics.” In Lithuania, ten new 
festivals are allegedly already being 
widely observed. Among them are 
the winter festival, replacing Shrove- 
tide; the spring festival, replacing 
Easter; a tree-planting and sowing 
festival to replace Whitsuntide. 
When such festivals fall at the same 
time as patron saints’ days, “the 
churches remain entirely empty,” 
the report said. 

Once the communists wanted to 
secularize marriage and eliminate 
the other Church ceremonies. Now 
they are trying to compete with a 
matching set of new socialist rites. 
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True materialists, the communists 
seek to lend the “drama” of the an- 
cient church ritual to these socialist 
ceremonies by staging them with 
lavish decorations, pomp, and pag- 
eantry. The word ornate is repeat- 
edly used in official descriptions. 

The newest of these spangled rites 
is called “citizens’ inauguration,” at 
which identity cards are handed out 
to 16-year-olds; it is evidently the 
communist answer to Confirmation. 
The first “citizens’ inauguration” in 
Budapest took place last February. 
Two hundred boys and girls took 
part (by “ornate” invitation), and 
the ceremonies were attended by 
leading government, Politburo, 
Youth league, and police officials. 

There have been numerous com- 
plaints in previous years of the bleak- 
ness of the marriage ceremony, per- 
functorily performed by magistrates 
in “antechambers filled with clients 
settling other matters.” Now, reports 
the Polish press, in Kielce province 
“the solemnity and importance of the 
marriage contract is emphasized not 
only by the words of the magistrate 
but by the whole interior: the style 
of the furniture, the carpets, the 
flowers harmonizing with the Ren- 
aissance architecture of the par- 
Ps 

The communist ceremonial ap- 
pears to be practically unknown in 
the villages, comments a Prague pa- 
per, even in “advanced” Czechoslo- 
vakia, where “civil marriage in our 
villages is almost always nothing 
more than an act of registration. 
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Only seldom is there a festive cere- 
mony for the newborn babies. An 
atheist funeral is a rare thing indeed; 
even old Party officials are buried in 
small villages with religious cere- 
monies.” 

And in Bulgaria, the persistence 
of religious ceremonies was thus re- 
vealed by Radio Sofia. “At a Komso- 
mol (Youth league) meeting in 
Lopushna village, a Komsomo] has 
made a proposal for strengthening 
the antireligious struggle against 
church marriage and baptism. The 
proposal has been voted and unani- 
mously adopted. The same evening, 
several shadows are noticed in the 
darkness flitting over the church 
fence. Many people are waiting in 
the church. The first ones to be 
blessed by the priest are two Komso- 
mols: the groom is the person who 
made the proposal at the Komsomol 
meeting, and his bride—the secretary 
of the village Komsomol. In line 
after them are many young Komso- 
mols, some there to baptize their 
newborn babies, others as witnesses 
or to have water consecrated.” 

Among the predictions of the ear- 
ly communist prophets which have 
failed to come to pass is Marx’s the- 
sis that religion would disappear. 

In Poland, some leading commu- 
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nists have recognized this. The re- 
gimes in the rest of East Europe 
claim that religious influence is di- 
minishing, but admit that the de- 
cline is slower than it ought to be. 
A Slovak Party paper made the cryp- 
tic statement that “religious preju- 
dices are aided by the difficulties in 
our life brought about by the build- 
ing of socialism.” 

It is impossible (for the commu- 
nists as well as the West) to ascer- 
tain the extent, the intensity, or the 
significance of religion in Eastern 
Europe today. The only certain fact 
is that it exists, persists, and constant- 
ly resists the limitations which the 
communists try to impose on it. Nor 
is it confined to the elderly, ignorant, 
and female; it is still strong among 
youth and the intelligentsia. 

For all their show of confidence 
(which today is far greater than that 
of the Stalinists, who seemed to fear 
religion as much as they despised it), 
the communists sometimes appear 
uncertain as to how to proceed, and 
somewhat baffled by the strength of 
religion. Communists teach that reli- 
gion arises from the misery and help- 
lessness of an oppressed humanity. 
By their own doctrine communists 
stand chargeable as long as religion 
lasts. 


A tourist in Las Vegas went to a local doctor complaining of vague pains in his 


abdominal region. 


After a thorough examination, the doctor put away his stethoscope. “Two 
to one,” he said, “what you’ve got is appendicitis.” 
Journal of the American Medical Association (28 Jan. ’61). 











“CoME WITH ME to hear Father 
Roche explain the Catholic religion,” 
my aunt invited me over the phone. I 
groaned inwardly. The last time she 
had invited me to hear a Hindu—and 
this, I believed, was worse. 

At 23 I was a bona fide pagan, but 
curious about various religions, with 
one exception: the Catholic. I had 
grown up in an atmosphere in which 
the Church was thought of as out- 


worn, medieval, offering nothing to 


the modern enlightened mind. 

Yes, I’d go with my aunt. I had to 
save her from this latest nonsense. 

We took our places in an informal 
class, and the priest came in. He was 


the first I had ever seen at close range, 
and I was startled to find myself well 
impressed. I was particularly surprised 
to discover that Father Roche was a 
cultured man. 

I was silent when we left, for I had 
heard nothing to refute. 

On the second visit I observed that 
this priest was also strangely holy. 
Again, I forgot to listen. I only won- 
dered and watched. 

At length, having got beyond the 
Chridlike personality of the priest, I 
listened. But when the day came for 
my aunt to receive Baptism, I could 
not join her; I did not have the faith; 
I.did not believe that Jesus was divine. 

On parting that day, Father drew 
me aside and said most earnestly, “Be- 
fore I say good-by, I must tell you one 


thing: God loves you very much.” I 
thanked him, a trifle disappointed. It 
seemed a rather trite thing to say. 

That evening, as I walked home 
from the grocery store with my arms 
loaded with paper bags, I thought of 
his words. How could God love me— 
me, one among millions of little people 
teeming on an ant-hill earth. I knew 
only one prayer, the Our Father. I be- 
gan slowly to say it: “Our Father . . .” 
I got no farther. Father! I understood 
everything. The gift struck home. 

Last year I celebrated the silver an- 
niversary of my Baptism. 


Mrs. N. S. Davis. 


Mr. Brown and his children were 
Catholics, but his wife belonged to no 
particular denomination. Sometimes 
she would come with the rest of the 
family to church—St. Bernadette’s here 
in Port Elizabeth, South Africa—but 
always waited outside. Every Sunday 
her churchgoers remained an extra few 
minutes after all others had left. 

Then one day the woman waited as 
usual in the car, and as usual her family 
was late. Her curiosity got the better 
of her; she went to the open door and 
peeped in. She saw her husband and 
children kneeling in front of our Lady. 

As they all were coming away from 
the church together, Mrs. Brown said, 

“Darling, forgive me for being inquisi- 
tive, but you know how I am. The 
extra five minutes you spent praying 
brought me into the church, and.... 

“Why, dear, that is precisely what 
our prayers are intended for,” he inter- 
rupted. 

In due course, those extra five min- 
utes of prayer brought her into the 
Church for good. Eugene Olivier. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church, $50 will be 


paid on publication. 


Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





William Ready of Marquette university 


The modern librarian renders the public more 
services than just guarding its books 


By Warren G. Bovee 


Condensed from the “Voice of St. Jude’’* 


Gove OF us, when we hear the 
word librarian, think of a dour 
old character, eyes cold behind her 
glasses. Her typical gesture is a stern 
shake of a forefinger; her typical 
remark is “Shhh!” She guards the 
books as though they were coin of 
the realm, and looks upon all bor- 
rowers with suspicion. 

No doubt there have been such 
librarians. Perhaps even today a few 
of them are like that. “But on the 


whole,” says William B. Ready, di- 
rector of libraries at Marquette uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wis., “librarians 
are as different as people.” 

Ready himself certainly contra- 
dicts the ancient stereotype. He saw 
almost seven years of service in the 
British army in the 2nd World War. 
He is married and has five children. 
No mere guardian of books, he also 
writes them. He published a novel, 
The Poor Hater, in 1958. Last May 
the Thomas More association award- 
ed him their $500 prize for the best 
piece of literary criticism in the Cath- 
olic press during 1959. His crackling 


*221 W. Madison Ave., Chicago 6, Ill. October, 1960. © 1960 by the Claretian Fathers, and 
reprinted with permission. 
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gray-blue eyes, ruddy face, and ebul- 
lient good humor reflect anything 
but a dour attitude. 

He was born in Cardiff, Wales, 
and grew up in what amounted to an 
Irishtown in the midst of that city. 
The famine of the 1840’s had driven 
his forebears from Ireland. Will’s 
grandmother could neither read nor 
write, and his mother had completed 
only two grades in school; but the 
family maintained the Irish traditions 
of oral literature and the desire to see 
the children well educated. Story- 
telling, reading, and eventually li- 
braries occupied a prominent place 
in Will’s life. 

After he got a library card, he read 
at the rate of a book a day. Until the 
2nd World War, he visited the 
library nearly every day it was open. 

For several years, he was an ap- 
prentice librarian. By 1938 he was 
both a chartered librarian and a uni- 
versity graduate. 

In May, 1939, Will enlisted in the 
British army. In September, Eng- 
land declared war on Germany. He 
went through the desert campaign in 
North Africa as a battery sergeant 
major in charge of 350 men. Then, 
in 1942, he was sent to Acre in Pales- 
tine for officers’ training. (One of his 
friends during this period, a giant 
New Zealand Maori, was especially 
helpful when they were learning 
night navigation. The aborigine was 
accustomed to finding his way at 
night, and would simply pick Will 
up bodily and carry him along.) 

As an officer in the Royal Iniskill- 


ing Fusiliers, Ready saw action in the 
Aegean islands, on the Anzio beach- 
es, and the slopes of Monte Cassino. 
“I have never seen such suffering as 
I did among the infantry,” he says, 
“I lived with death and fear in the 
mud and rubble for so long that I 
believe it has transformed my char- 
acter completely.” 

For Will, the war flared to a climax 
one day in Italy when a mortar shell 
dropped too close to him. He spent 
the next six months in hospitals. 

When the army took over the Uni- 
versity of Perugia to instruct officers 
in preparing their men for peace, 
Will became staff officer in charge of 
libraries. At Perugia he met his wife- 
to-be, Bessie Dyer, a Canadian army 
nurse. Bessie and Will were married 
in Wales in the spring of 1945. 

By the fall of that year, both the 
Readys had been discharged from 
service, and Will was taking advan- 
tage of an army scholarship at Balliol 
college, Oxford, to earn a diploma in 
education. When that work was 
completed, they sailed to Mrs. 
Ready’s homeland, Canada. 

Will obtained a position at a pre- 
paratory school in Winnipeg. He 
also enrolled at the University of 
Manitoba where he began working 
towards a Master’s degree in Canadi- 
an history. Within a month, he was, 
in addition, lecturing in French at 
the university, writing a column on 
Canadian history for a Winnipeg 
newspaper, and expressing in story 
form some of the adventures of his 
school and war years. 
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“Until that time,” he says, “none 
of my stories had been published, 
although I had written hundreds of 
them. I had tried to copy the existing 
trend in magazines in the light of 
things I knew nothing about.” When 
he wrote of his own experiences in 
his own way, success soon followed. 
In 1948 he won a $1,000 award for 
a story in the Atlantic Monthly; in 
1950 his Not for Brody was listed on 
the roll of honor of American short 
stories. Five of his stories were ac- 
cepted by the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

After completing his work at the 
University of Manitoba, Will ac- 
cepted a fellowship at the University 
of Minnesota. “Those were hard 
times,” he recalls. “The fellowship 
provided an allowance of only $80 a 
month, and though I sold nine stories 
in four years, even that was not 
enough to keep us going. But then 
Father Vincent J. Flynn, president 
of the College of St. Thomas in St. 
Paul, asked me to teach a course in 
short-story writing. That was a god- 
send; the position included free rent- 
al of a Quonset hut on the campus. 
For us and our two small children it 
was home for two of the happiest 
years of our lives.” 

In 1950, Will accepted a position 
as instructor in bibliography at the 
University of California. After a 
year there the Readys moved to Stan- 
ford, where Will became assistant 
director of university libraries. He 
quickly became so well known in the 
field that at the annual meeting of 


the American Library association in 
1953, he was selected to give the 
keynote address. 

That same year, a new library 
building was completed at Mar- 
quette university. It was designed to 
accommodate half a million volumes. 
For years the university had restrict- 
ed the ordering of books because 
there had been no suitable place to 
put them. The library board soon 
discovered that fewer than 100,000 
books graced the shelves in the new 
building. 

What Marquette needed was a 
person with a great knowledge and 
love of books, ingenuity in their pur- 
chase and display, ability to direct a 
staff of 30 persons, and a general 
cultural background. In 1956, Will 
Ready was chosen for the job. 

Ready has already brought the 
Marquette library to the level of the 
better university libraries in this 
country. It has become a cultural 
center for the entire community. 

According to Ready, the great 
growth of libraries in the U.S. is 
mainly a product of the 20th cen- 
tury. “In our efforts to catch up with 
Europe we moved headlong into ac- 
quiring vast numbers of books and 
in providing a wide variety of related 
services. In this matter of services 
we have far surpassed the Europe- 
ans—and that is our greatest danger.” 

He explains that in Europe library 
procedures are organized more for 
the convenience of the librarians 
than for the public. “There it is the 


rule—in this country, the exception— 
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that only the librarians will have ac- 
cess to the stack rooms in which the 
books are kept. In Europe, a new 
book in a learned library often is 
given an arbitrary number and 
shelved according to size. In this 
country, we shelve them by the fields 
of knowledge to which they relate. 
“In Europe, a borrower hands the 
librarian a request for a book, and 
then waits until the librarian goes to 
the stacks, picks it out, and hands it 
to him. The borrower may wait for 
hours or even for days—at Oxford I 
often requested a book on a Tuesday 
and received it on Thursday. In most 
American libraries, almost anyone 
can go directly to the shelves and 
pull out the books he wants. Often 
he so disarranges the other books that 
a librarian will have to spend hours 


putting them in order. 

Ready is proud that since he ar- 
rived at Marquette, the library has 
put more money into books than has 
other Catholic university in 
America. In the last four years, more 


any 


than 50,000 books, in addition to 
periodicals and manuscripts, have 
been added to the total holdings. 

He points out that the modern 
library has to have room for many 
things besides printed material. Also 
demanding space are phonograph 
records, motion-picture films, film 
strips, tape recordings, television 
kinescopes, art slides, and photo- 
graphic prints. 

“We are acquiring motion- picture 
versions of the plays of Shakespeare, 
Shaw, and others,” Ready says, “be- 
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cause plays mean so much more to 
students when they are seen rather 
than merely read.” Will himself uses 
six films in teaching a course in short- 
story writing. The English depart- 
ment makes extensive use of the rec- 
ord collection, especially of the re- 
cordings of poets reading their own 
works. Courses in art and music 
appreciation, history, sociology, mod- 
ern languages, journalism, and edu- 
cation can be taught much more 
effectively because of the collection 
of audio-visual materials. 

A recent development, micropho- 
tography, has helped reduce the 
space squeeze. To store one set of 
each full-size issue of the New York 
Times (founded in 1851) and of the 
Times of London (founded in 1785) 
would require thousands of feet of 
shelf space. These same newspapers, 
photographed on rolls of microfilm, 
occupy only a few hundred feet. No 
longer does one have to go to Rome 
to examine the manuscripts and rare 
books of the Vatican library. They 
are now available on microfilm at the 
Pius XII library at St. Louis univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. 

“We must realize,” Ready says, 

“that the paper used in most books 

and newspapers during the last 50 
years will be corrupt 50 years from 
now. Microfilm enables us to pre- 
serve what is worth preserving.” 

Even microfilm will not solve all 
the problems facing librarians. “The 
principal challenge today,” Ready 
says, “is to find ways to make avail- 
able to scholars the material scat- 
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tered through thousands of learned 
journals. In the field of biology alone 
there are more than 5,200 journals; 
in chemistry there are more than 
4,800. To provide a biologist with 
everything that has recently been 
written on cell genetics, for example, 
we will soon be unable to depend on 
printed indexes and abstracts; we 
will have to turn to electronics.” 

Ready foresees that public libraries 
will become even greater service 
agencies than they are now. Ina few 
years, the most popular items will 
probably be tape recordings of tele- 
vision programs which people will 
be able to borrow and play through 
their own TV sets. 

Universities will have compara- 
tively small divisional libraries for 
the undergraduates. The librarians 
there will be primarily concerned 
with teaching the proper use of 
books. 

For graduate students and scholars 
great research libraries will be scat- 
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tered throughout the country. Ready 
predicts that “they will be great de- 
positories of countless spools of tape, 
of mammoth electronic machines 
with spinning reels and blinking 
lights.” 

We are already moving in that 
direction, Ready asserts, with such 
cooperative ventures as the Midwest 
Inter-Library center, to which Mar- 
quette and more than a dozen other 
universities belong. The center 
makes available more than a million 
items to the member institutions. 
“Library schools are even training a 
new type of librarian: the ‘informa- 
tion retrieval expert, a person 
skilled in recovering from great store- 
houses of knowledge the specific in- 
formation needed by specialists.” 

Will Ready views with equanimi- 
ty this approaching world of data- 
processing machines and _ retrieval 
experts. In his 46 years he has ex- 
perienced so many changes that a 
few more can not frighten him. 


MP 


A TASTE FOR HONEY 


While the child psychologist tinkered with his car, his small son played with 
the girl next door. Suddenly the boy gave his playmate a violent push, and she 


fell to the ground. 


Before the astonished father could begin to scold, the youngster turned to 


him and asked innocently, “Daddy, why did I do that?” 


Wall Street Journal (19 Jan. ’61). 


The teen-aged lad slumped dejectedly in the chair, the picture of anguish and 
frustration. Mother, unwilling to force her way into the child’s confidence, 
asked father what was the matter with Johnny. 


“He wants to go down to the drugstore on the corner,” her husband replied. 


“But the car won’t start.” 


Joe McCarthy in the American Weekly (29 Jan. ’61). 





PATRIARCH of PARISHES 


By C. J. McNaspy, S.J. 


Condensed from “America” 


ESIDES his own parish nearly ev- 
ery urbanite has a favorite sec- 
ond church, somewhere downtown 
in the business district. Here is a ha- 
ven where he may drop in for noon 
Mass or a visit between working and 
shopping hours. Such are St. Mary’s 
and St. Peter’s in Chicago. Philadel- 
phia has its Old St. Joe’s in Willings 
alley; New Orleans, its Baronne St. 
church and St. Patrick’s; San Fran- 
cisco, another Old St. Mary’s; and 
many a city from Montreal to Mil- 
waukee and Miami has its own Gesu. 
The old “downtown parish” is, in 
most cases, made up of transients. 
Yet Confessions and Communions 
in these sanctuaries are daily num- 
bered by the hundreds. 

Last November one of America’s 
most beloved “downtown churches” 
celebrated its 175th anniversary. Just 
a few hundred feet from the Wool- 
worth building and the lower 
reaches of Broadway, a few blocks 
from canyoned Wall St., is Old St. 
Peter’s, patriarchal church of New 
York City and State and of northern 
New Jersey. 


Old St. Peter’s, founded in 1785, 


* 


Old St. Peter’s 
has been a center 
of holiness for 


Manhattanites 
since 1785 











*329 W. 108th St., New York City 25. Nov. 12, 1960. @ 1960 by America Press., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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may seem young compared to Char- 
tres (now completing 700 years), but 
it is four years older than the U. S. 
Constitution. St. Peter’s preceded by 
five years St. Ignatius church at St. 
Thomas Manor, Md. It was itself 
preceded by 150 years of mission- 
parish churches in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. 

Catholicism had been seeded in 
New York State by the blood of St. 
Isaac Jogues and his martyr compan- 
ions. But its fruits were to come lat- 
er, after long proscription by the 
New Amsterdam Dutch and nearly 
ceaseless harassment under the Eng- 
lish. The War of Independence 
brought almost complete religious 
freedom in New York. On April 16, 
1784, when a law permitted any re- 
ligious group to exist as a body, a 
Catholic parish became at last pos- 
sible. 

The cornerstone of the first St. 
Peter’s church was laid on Oct. 5, 
1785, at the corner of Church and 
Barclay Sts. In an area where today 
millions of Catholics live a vigorous 
faith, there were then only some 200 
parishioners, and of these (their pas- 
tor lamented) only 20 were really 
practicing. 

The parish venerates as founder a 
German Jesuit missioner, Father Fer- 
dinand Steinmeyer, who American- 
ized his name into Farmer. Father 
Farmer was but the first of a succes- 
sion of shepherds distinguished for 
priestly zeal, learning, and civic lead- 
ership. 

Father Farmer’s lay co-founders 
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offered a mosaic of national origins 
that has always been the pattern of 
the American Church. There were, 
of course, the Irish Cand a majority 
of the pastors would later, despite 
the German beginning, be of Irish 
descent). But we must not forget the 
celebrated French writer, who was 
consul in New York at the time, 
Hector St. John de Crévecoeur. Two 
Spaniards were also influential, Don 
Diego de Gardoqui, ambassador to 
the nascent U.S., and Don Thomas 
Stoughton, Spanish consul. A Por- 
tuguese, José Roiz Silva, was also 
one of the first trustees. 

The parish began auspiciously. At 
the banquet following the dedication 
a great many civic celebrities were 
present: the state governor, several 
members of the diplomatic corps, 
many members of the Continental 
Congress, and the President of the 
Congress, Nathaniel Gorham, who 
had just succeeded John Hancock. A 
contemporary account tells of many 
toasts drunk to the young Republic 
and its allies, and assures us that “the 
guests showed the greatest satisfac- 
tion and joy, and all ended with the 
best cheer.” 

However, the history of St. Peter’s 
parish was not to be less troubled 
than that of the whole Church in 
America. Bigotry and nativism led to 
the usual petty persecution, or worse. 
Even within the Church there was 
discord between nationality groups, 
especially between the Irish and the 
French. 

A series of gifted pastors gradually 
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worked out these complications. One 
of these was Father John Power (pas- 
tor from 1822 to 1849, and for a time 
vicar general). Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, the French critic, knew and ad- 
mired Father Power, and much of 
his favorable impression of the 
Church in America seems owing to 
this dynamic priest. 

De Tocqueville was especially 
struck by two traits in Father Power: 
“First, he appears to have no preju- 
dice against republican institutions; 
and second, he regards education as 
favorable to morality and religion.” 
What seemed to the Frenchman ex- 
traordinary seems only natural to the 
American layman now, and probably 
seemed so then. 

During Father Power's pastorate 
it became clear that the old church 


building was no longer safe or ade- 


quate. Everyone had (as today) 
opinions as to the appropriate archi- 
tectural style for the new church. 
“Greek Revival” was in the air and 
was selected; it was probably thought 
safer not to emulate the two 
handsome neighboring Episcopal 
churches, Trinity and St. Paul’s. 
One feature of the old church was 
preserved—one that moved Mother 
Seton even before her conversion 
and that continues to impress those 
who know St. Peter’s. It is the paint- 
ing of the Crucifixion by José Maria 
Vallejo, the Mexican artist, given in 
1793 to Father William O’Brien, 
O.P., one of the first pastors. 

When the new church was dedi- 
cated in 1840 it already had nine 
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daughter churches within the city 
serving 60,000 Catholics. St. Peter's 
was then in a residential area. As 
the century progressed, lower Man- 
hattan was increasingly given over to 
trade. 

This change modified some of the 
parochial activities. St. Peter’s had 
pioneered in education, starting the 
first free public Catholic school in 
New York in 1800. This school, con- 
ducted by the Christian Brothers and 
the Sisters of Charity, constitutes a 
chapter in the history of American 
education. The parish also proudly 
claims St. Peter’s college in Jersey 
City as her son. 

In its new capacity as a “down- 
town church,” St. Peter’s offers an 
educational service to many who 
commute to the area. A lending 
library provides nearly 7,000 books 
in a well-appointed setting. 

Just around the corner on Vesey 
St. another great work associated 
with St. Peter’s is carried on. There 
George K. Hunton works with the 
Catholic Interracial council. For a 
quarter of a century St. Peter’s has 
welcomed Father John La Farge and 
his associates in interracial work at 
Mass and corporate Communion. 

In 1959, about 145,000 Commun- 
ions were distributed, most of them 
at weekday Masses. The visitor is 
always struck by the number of men 
assisting at Mass all morning and at 
noon. 

Everything about St. Peter’s is un- 
usual, even her saints. A Spanish 


Carmelite, Mother Adelaide of St. 
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Teresa, whose cause is being ad- 
vanced, was born and reared in St. 
Peter’s parish—and her name was 
O'Sullivan. 

It was at St. Peter's parish that 
Mother Elizabeth Seton was re- 
ceived, as she said, “into the Ark of 
St. Peter.” Her love for the parish 
was not lessened by certain un- 
washed elements whom the exquisite 
young convert found quite “horrid, 
with spits and pushing.” The Negro 
slave Pierre Toussaint, who found 
holiness as a stylish hairdresser and 
gave himself heroically to the care of 
yellow-fever victims during a wide- 
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spread epidemic, is another son of 
St. Peter’s. 

Like many a sensitive New Yorker, 
Henry James deplored “our silent 
past, our deafening present.” Few 
monuments of old New York have 
withstood the ravages of the present. 
Among these few, the tourist search- 
es out Trinity church and St. Paul’s, 
with their ancient graves and fading 
inscriptions. Nearby, surrounded by 
religious-goods stores, on what once 
was called St. Peter’s Place, is more 
than a monument. It is a living wit- 
ness to holiness, past and present, on 
the holy ground of Manhattan. 


ae 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (Page 31) 


fluent (floo’ent) 
. influx Cin’fluks) 


. affluent (af’loo-ent) 
. influence Cin’floo-ence) 


. fluvial (floo’vi-al) 
. fluid Cfloo’id) 


. superfluous (su-pur’floo-us) 


a) 
k) 
b) 


. circumfluous (ser-kum’floo-us ) 
. reflux (re’fluks) 


. flume (floom) 


. mellifluous (mel-if/loo-us) >) 
. effluence (ef’loo-ence) i) 


Ready in the use of words; hence, flow- 
ing. 

The mouth of a river; an impouring, 
inflow. 

Flowing abundantly; wealthy; plentiful. 
Modify; power to affect; originally, the 
supposed flowing of power from the stars, 
Of or relating to a river. 

Capable of flowing; liquid; mobile. 

In excess of what is sufficient; “flowing 
over.” 

Flowing round; surrounded, as by water. 
A flowing back; ebb, as of a tide. 

A gorge with a stream flowing through 
it; artificial channel to carry water or 
transport logs. 

Flowing sweetly and smoothly. 

A flowing out or forth; emanation. 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 





Foyle’s: 
the 


Browser Ss 


Paradise 


A great book business grew from a 

small pile of secondhand textbooks; 

it now has 30 miles of shelves and 
4 million books 


By D. B. Wyndham Lewis 


Condensed from “View’’* 


NDER THE London gas- 
light of 60 years ago, 
two brothers sat one 
night staring glumly at 
a pile of books in a 

room behind their father’s shop in an 
East End street. The young men 
were William and Gilbert Foyle, 
aged 19 and 17, respectively, sons of 
a Shoreditch grocer. They had both 
just failed their examinations for 
Civil Service class III clerkships. 
After a while, one of the brothers 
made a remark with historic conse- 
*110 Shonnard Pl., Yonkers, N. Y. 


February, 1961. 
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quences for the London book trade. 
It was the late Victorian equivalent 
of “Let’s get rid of this stuff, any- 
Way.” 

They duly got rid of their text- 
books by putting a smal] ad in an 
educational weekly. From those few 
lines of type were to spring a vast 
bookstore with 30 miles of shelves 
and 4 million books, now known all 
over the world as Foyle’s, of Charing 
Cross road, London. 

The Foyle success story is ethically 
of copybook quality. There is no 
double cross in the tale from end to 
end; nobody gets a passing kick in 
the teeth as the Foyles climb upward. 

They received so many replies to 
their ad that it occurred to them there 
must be a living in buying and sell- 


© 1961, and reprinted with permission. 
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ing secondhand books. Aided by a 
tandem bicycle, they took the plunge. 
Before long their mother’s kitchen 
was too small for their purposes. Not 
long afterwards all available space in 
the house was filled with books. The 
Foyles looked around for a small 
shop, and found a suitable one in 
Islington, North London. They rent- 
ed it at five shillings a week. 

It was still a period when ambi- 
tious young men could start from 
scratch in almost any trade without 
fear of chain stores and take-over 
bids. The great guns of the London 
book trade, the Quaritches, Hatch- 
ards, Sotherans, and Bains, disposed 
of their Chaucer “firsts” and their 
Byron manuscripts from patrician 
premises in the West End. At the 
other end of the scale, the proletari- 
ans of the secondhand trade were 
congregated mainly in Charing Cross 
road. 

In most parts of London you could 
find a bookshop or two, up a side 
street, wherein a taciturn, red-nosed 
character would sit smoking his pipe 
on a tumbled mound of books, like a 
tramp sitting on a pile of stones, and 
caring about as much for them. The 
legend that literary treasures of in- 
estimable value might be dug up in 
such places was still current among 
the intelligentsia. 

Islington was as good a place as 
any for the Foyle brothers to make a 
start. It was, and is, an unexciting 
quarter with a definite literary aura. 
Charles Lamb lived there for some 
years. Goldsmith wrote some of The 
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Vicar of Wakefield while hiding 
from his creditors in what remains of 
the spacious medieval mansion called 
Canonbury. 

The still surviving tower has quite 
recently become a fashionable dwell- 
ing place for the cultured. Washing- 
ton Irving loved the old place and 
often explored it. 

The Foyle brothers resumed op- 
erations in a modest way with hand- 
written catalogues (“Please return 
when finished with”). They cooked 
their own meals in the back room. 
The surviving brother, William, has 
remarked that the business was prac- 
tically founded upon sausage-and- 
mash. 

The brothers’ eyes were on Char- 
ing Cross road, and within a couple 
of years they were in a position to 
make the move. From then on their 
story is one of continuous success — 
barring an early setback due to the 
disappearance one night of their first 
assistant with the contents of the 
cashbox. 

The Foyles’ efforts were crowned 
in 1929 by the arrival of the Lord 
Mayor of London and his train to 
open the industrious apprentices’ 
latest and largest establishment, in 
the presence of the top crust of the 
literary world and a host of assorted 
celebrities. 

The organization now includes a 
publishing house, a printing depart- 
ment, a library chain, an art gallery, 
literary and lecture agencies, a book 
club with some 25,000 members, 
about 300 discussion groups, and a 
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secretariat handling 30,000 letters a 
day. 

It is still a family business, directed 
since William Foyle’s recent retire- 
ment by his efficient, charming 
daughter, Miss Christina. Her in- 
auguration of the Foyle literary 
luncheons was a master stroke. There 
exists among the reading public of 
England, as of America, an inex- 
plicable passion for gazing on the 
features, homely as they often are, 
of a favorite author as he orates, ges- 
ticulates, or takes nouiuanns. A 
whole battalion of favorites of the 
Muses, together with social celebri- 
ties ranging from the emperor of 
Abyssinia to Sophie Tucker, have 
made the Foyle literary bacsttvntens 
during the last 30 years a monthly 
treat. 

Catholics are well provided for at 
Foyle’s where a department on three 
floors displays every kind of Catholic 
book, recent and old, from Dom 
Priimmer’s Manuale Theologiae 
Moralis in three volumes down to 
My First Prayer Book for six-year- 
olds. 

(There are, of course, several ex- 
clusively Catholic bookshops in Lon- 
don. The old-established firm of 
Burns & Oates and the nearby Cath- 
olic Truth society, both opposite 
Westminster cathedral; Thomas Bak- 
er in Bloomsbury; and the more re- 
cent Duckett’s in the Strand are 
among the best known. ) 

The Catholic department at 
Foyle’s embraces 52 sections, of 
which the one labeled “Comparative 
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Religion, Heresies, etc.” is of great 
ecumenical interest. Foyle’s also has 
a flourishing Catholic book club, of- 
fering subscribers recent books at a 
third of the published price or less. 
Many years ago a Catholic publisher 
in London remarked pensively over 
a luncheon table that it would do the 
British Catholic public no harm if 
somebody taught it to read. It would 
seem that this has since happened 
on a creditable scale. 

In the old days, Hilaire Belloc 
and G. K. Chesterton often filled a 
considerable space between the 
shelves. A friend of Belloc’s fondly 
recalls accompanying him to Foyle’s 
one afternoon after luncheon at one 
of the little Soho restaurants he 
favored. It was Belloc’s habit, when- 
ever (as often) he came across some- 
thing ridiculous in the secular press, 
to learn it by heart and quote it with 
delight everywhere. On this occasion 
a distant acquaintance approached 
him as he entered the store. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Belloc,” he 
greeted him. 

“Good afternoon,” 


replied Belloc. 
“When I think of a great nation, 
though of our own blood, insisting 
on interest at 3%2%, I think I hear a 
grave, sad voice saying, “Thou fool! 
This night shall thy soul be required 
of thee!” His Lordship was then pre- 


sented with a motorcar.” Belloc was 
reciting verbatim a recent news item 
about an Anglican prelate with 
strong views on the Ist World War 
debt to the U.S. Having done so, he 


took leave of the interloper with 
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his customary grave courtesy and 
turned, regardless of open mouths, 
to the bookshelves. 

The firm’s archivists treasure the 
memory of a titled lady who sent 
William Foyle a check for £500 with 
an order to supply a representative 
collection of “the best and the worst 
books ever written.” (That was well 
up to the standard of the legendary 
soap or oil king who cabled to one 
of the great book dealers—possibly 
Brentano’s—“There’s a library in this 
house. Fill it.”) Another client, a 
grave, scholarly man, has been using 


Foyle’s as a free library every day for 
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many years and has not yet spent a 
penny. 

The crowd pouring in and out of 
Foyle’s on a fine summer morning is 
a heartening spectacle. Amid the 
pubs, theaters, restaurants, dives, 
cinemas, and dress shops of this long, 
busy thoroughfare Dame Literature 
puts up a dignified but not entirely 
respectable show, like a matron of 
good family with a black eye. A 
string of bookshops of every kind 
offers everything from costly foreign 
volumes on art to the most appalling 
rubbish; but no rubbish is sold at 
Foyle’s. 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


Only a thatch of rumpled hair and two sets of small fingers showed above the 
meat counter to indicate a possible customer to the busy clerks. His turn came 
and he was passed by, but he waited patiently. 

Finally a clerk noticed him and said, “What will you have, son?” 

The boy answered, “I’d like some scraps for my dog.” 


“Yes, sir,” said the clerk, 


“and how much? About a dime’s worth?” 
The boy hesitated a moment, then replied, “Yes, that will be fine,” 


but a 


troubled expression crossed his face. The clerk noticed the frown as he slid the 


package across the counter. 


“Do you have a big dog or a little dog? 


” he asked. 


“Oh, he’s just a little dog,” the boy a Sa 


The clerk beamed. “I knew it!” he said. “I always fix a big dime’s worth for 
big dogs, and a little dime’s worth for little dogs. This package i is a little dime’s 
worth, “and costs you only a nickel. Come in again, sir.” And the little boy, his 
pride intact, paid his money and departed. Robert Jones. 
[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $50 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 


we will also pay $50 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted ver- 
batim from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 





Music Builds Churches 
In Paris 


By Ollie Stewart 


The Chantiers du Cardinal raise both voices and funds 


NE OF THE HIGHLIGHTs of the 
music season in Paris last year 

was a concert held in the 15th-cen- 
tury Church of St. Germain L’- 
Auxerrois. The famous Elizabeth 
Brasseur Chorale and the Paris Con- 
servatory orchestra delighted a dis- 
tinguished audience with works of 
Marc-Antoine Charpentier, once an 
organist at the church, and Jean- 
Baptiste Lulli. Maurice Cardinal 
Feltin, Archbishop of Paris, ap- 
plauded as strongly as all the rest. 
When it was all over, an Amer- 
ican visitor remarked happily, “I 
didn’t mind making a donation after 
listening to that.” He was running 
true to form. After what he’d heard, 
he was supposed to feel like giving. 
The French do, too. That’s one way 


the Chantiers du Cardinal have 
raised $10 million for building Paris 
churches. 

The concert at St. Germain was 
only one in a series. Ten others had 
already been given in 1960, Each 
picked up about $10,000 in ticket 
sales—and donations ran easily five 
times that amount. Result: $500,000 
added to the church-building fund. 

Since being organized in 1932 by 
Jean Cardinal Verdier, the Chan- 
tiers du Cardinal have built 150 
churches in and around Paris at an 
estimated cost of $10 million. Pres- 
ent plans: 170 more churches and 
chapels to be constructed “in the 
next ten or 12 years” for $12 million. 

Ticket sales will not produce all 
this money, perhaps no more than a 
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MUSIC BUILDS CHURCHES IN PARIS 


tenth of it on the surface. But music 
has a magic all its own when it comes 
to the loosening of purse strings. 
Door receipts tell only half the story. 
Nobody knows how many donations 
will be inspired by a Mozart Exul- 
tate, 

Msgr. Jean-Bernard Pailloncy di- 
rects the Chantiers du Cardinal 
church-building drive. To find out 
how he does it—and to learn some- 
thing about the whole project—I 
went along recently to his office in 
the heart of Paris. 

The first thing I noticed was that 
Father Pailloncy knows the value 
of publicity. In the two rooms occu- 
pied by the Chantiers, almost every 
corner is stacked with placards and 
pamphlets on some aspect of church 


building. In the waiting room, color- 
ful posters announcing forthcoming 
concerts took up most of the space 
on one wall, One poster stated that 
a new suburb was being constructed, 


with 9,200 apartments, schools, 
scores of shops, a city hall, a theater, 
a museum, and a field for sports. In 
contrast to these statistics was a sim- 
ple question, in three little words: 
“And the church?” 

While I was studying this eye- 
catching display, Father Pailloncy 
opened the door of his office and 
invited me in. This dynamic, soft- 
voiced priest, who was born in La- 
rodde, France, 47 years ago, and 
trained at the Seminary of St. Sul- 
pice in Paris, is chock-full of ideas 
about how to build churches in a 
hurry. Even as he sat down in front 
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of his old-fashioned roll-top desk, he 


kept one eye constantly on a big map 
of Paris on his wall. That map has 
almost 200 spots circled in red. Every 
red spot represents a group of people 
who need a church—and will soon 
be getting one! 

Since the end of the war, the 
Paris diocese has been completely 
transformed. As of Jan. 1, approxi- 
mately 278,000 new apartments 
have been built to house more than 
a million persons. Only about 250,- 
000 inhabitants could be counted in 
Paris suburbs before the war. The 
suburbs now have a population of 3 
million, and will exceed 5 million in 
the next ten years. 

“We cannot, in conscience,” says 
Father Pailloncy, “leave these new 
communities to shift for themselves.” 
And so, in these rapidly growing 
centers, the Chantiers du Cardinal 
try to have at least one spot ear- 
marked for God. They try to get a 
church or a chapel under construc- 
tion at the same time that the other 
buildings are going up. 

What spot is chosen for a church? 
“Any spot that is convenient to the 
most people,” Father Pailloncy told 
me. He then showed me pictures of 
chapels that are located within apart- 
ment buildings. Some are on the 
ground floor. Some are in the base- 
ment. And others are attached to the 
buildings by a short runway, or 
placed in the center of a group of 
buildings. In short, he tries to locate 
them so that any person who wants 
to can be inside a church within 
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three minutes; in effect, he wants to 
make churches as convenient as 
grocery stores. 

It’s Father Pailloncy’s job to think 
up, dream up, and pray up ways of 
getting the money. He has somehow 
managed to keep construction hum- 
ming. He and a group of architects 
pounce on every housing project in 
the planning stage, and he and his 
money-raising staff keep their needs 
before the public. 

How do he and the Chantiers per- 
suade the people to be generous? 

A new tactic just being instituted 
is the placing of a “delegate” in each 
of the 259 parishes of the diocese. 
“A delegate,” said Father Pailloncy, 
“is a young family man who will be 
responsible for contacting personally 
as many people in his parish as pos- 
sible. Delegates sell concert tickets, 
give pep talks, and act as direct links 
between their parishes and the 
Chantiers du Cardinal.” 

In addition to what his own efforts 
bring in, Father Pailloncy is fre- 
quently able to see the church-build- 
ing fund suddenly fatten on what 
might be described as manna from 
heaven. It actually happened on the 
morning of the day that I talked with 
him, and he was still happily dazed. 
A man he had never seen before, 
and who refused to give any reason 
for his act, walked calmly into the 
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office, and after saying, “Excuse me, 
Father,” sat down at the old-fash- 
ioned desk and wrote out a check for 
$6,000. Then he said good-by, put 
on his hat, and walked out. 

A concert a few days before at the 
Basilica of St. Denis had featured a 
Handel Mass. The man’s gift could 
have been a delayed contribution in- 
spired by this event. It could also 
have been conscience money. Or 
winnings from the national lottery. 
Anything. Father Pailloncy doesn’t 
know, and he admitted that he didn’t 
try too hard to find out. But unex- 
pected donations come in more often 
than you'd think, though usually 
much smaller. One young man 


walked in early in the fall and 
handed over $100. He’d saved the 
money for his vacation, but had de- 


cided he’d rather stay home and give 
money for a church. 

The concerts have been outstand- 
ingly popular with the Parisian pub- 
lic. For the Easter series, the Chan- 
tiers are putting on an extra-special 
concert at Notre Dame cathedral on 
May 18. The St. Eustace Singers 
will be there, as well as the Paris 
Philharmonic orchestra; and the 
featured work will be Bach’s Mass 
in C Minor. The Chantiers are very 
fond of Notre Dame. A full house 
there will bring in half enough to 
build a church! 


eS 3 
Everybody talks about aging—and everybody 


is doing something about it, too. 


Ida Tiritilli. 





How: to ca (Perfect LOpeller 


Logic won't help, 


but psychology can 


By Rudolf Flesch 


Condensed from the “Saturday Review’’* 








] PELLING is the step- 
child of our age. 


problems such as 
the common cold 
or obesity, it isn’t 
even an object of 
research. To a 
scientist, spelling is simply a nui- 
sance, the relic of a pre-scientific age 
—something that will sooner or later 
go away. The linguist Leonard 
Bloomfield wound up a discussion of 
spelling with the hope that “mechan- 
ical devices for reproducing speech 
will supersede our present habits of 
writing and printing.” Another lin- 
guist, E. H. Sturtevant, wryly sug- 
gests that “the most efficient as well 
as the easiest way to improve the 
situation would be the complete ces- 
sation of the teaching of spelling.” 
Meanwhile, you and I and every- 
body else have trouble with spelling. 
The man-hours lost to the nation in 
hunting through dictionaries and 
*25 W. 45th St., New York City 36. Jan. 1 
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correcting errors run into millions. 

What can the ordinary person do 
to improve his spelling? The usual 
advice is to memorize spelling lists. 
But experience shows that this is no 
good at all. I’ve stared at the words 
harass and embarrass on spelling lists 
ever since I can remember and still 
have to look up harass every time I 
need the word in writing. Or rather, 

I had to until I hit upon the simple 
method I’ll now explain. 

The main point about spelling is 
that you have to use psychology. 
Psy chology tells us that in memoriz- 
ing anything it’s good to use the 
principle of association. We memo- 
rize Mrs. Farrington’s name by re- 
minding ourselves that she lives far 
away. We remember our aunt’s tele- 
phone number (tyric 2-9918) by 
mumbling to ourselves that nine and 
nine make 18. 

So with spelling. A spelling list 
that tells us that a tail is an append- 
age attached to the hind part of an 
animal, while a tale is a story, is of 
no use at all when it comes to dis- 
tinguishing between the spellings 
for the two different meanings. We 
might be told that a tail ails when 
it itches, while tales are told with 
cheese and ale. 


© 1960 by Saturday Review, Inc., and 


reprinted with permission. 
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DR. FLESCH’S OWN SPELLING ASSOCIATIONS 


accidentally. There’s a tally in acci- 
dentally. 

accurate. Accuracy is the only cure 
for mistakes. 

address. On second-class mail, the 
address is the ad dress. 

adviser. Even an advis er may err. 

aging. Drinking gin speeds aging. 

all right—already. The two of them 
are all right; they're already to- 
gether. 

battalion. The battalion fought like 
a lion. 

Britain. Britain wanted to retain her 
empire. 

buses. Buses have many uses. 

colossal. Colossal movies are in color. 

comparison. he comparison shop- 
per went to Paris. 

compliment. Compliments 
the ego—the L; 

costume. Costumes cost money. 

counsel. A counsel sells his advice. 

custom. Don’t cuss when you go 


flatter 


through customs. 

dependent. Dependents must be 
taken to the dentist. 

describe. The description is on your 
desk. 

diary. In a diary, the I comes first. 

dumfounded. I was so dumfounded 
I lost a b. 

embarrass. Embarrassment is a barri- 
er to conversation. 

forty. Forty soldiers held the fort. 

gypsy. I’m not a gypsy. 

hangar. A hangar is an airplane 
garage. 

harass. Harassed as a hunted hare. 

hypocrisy. Hypocrisy can produce a 


crisis. 


incidentally. There’s a tally in in- 
cidentally. 

indispensable. As indispensable as 
sable. 

loose. A moose let loose. 

mantel. There’s a telephone on the 
mantel. 

mortgage. Mortals are likely to die 
before the mortgage is paid off. 

mustache. His mustache was musty 
and dusty. 

nickel. It cost a nickel to ride the 
old el. 

paid. To be paid is an aid. 

parallel. All el tracks are parallel. 

playwright. Some playwrights are 
carpenters rather than writers. 

pygmy. I’m not a pygmy. 

sacrilegious. Sacrilegious is the op- 
posite of religious. 

separate. To separate means to set 
apart. 

sibyl. The sibyl lived nearby. 

siege. The besieged city was down 
to one egg. 

sieve. They used a sieve for the 
evening meal. 

stationary. He made nary a move. 

stationery. One pen, one pencil, one 
sheet of paper. 

succeed—success. He succeeded in 
doubling his fortune. 

supersede. When you're being su- 
perseded, take a sedative. 

surprise. A burp gives rise to sur- 
prise. 

their. Their house was left to an 
heir. 

there. There is not here. 

villain. That’s the villa in which 


the villain lives. 





HOW TO BEA PERFECT SPELLER 


On that principle I’ve drawn up 
my own little private spelling list. 
For me, it works. But before I pass 
it on to you, let’s first go over a few 
general rules. 

1. To be a good speller, remember 
the basic rules of English phonetic 
spelling. First, consonants: there’s 
only one spelling for almost all con- 
sonant sounds—or rather, written 
consonants are usually sounded in 
just one regular way. The great ex- 
ceptions are c and g, which are 
sounded hard (as in call and gall) 
except before i and e, when they are 
sounded soft (as in cent and gent). 

This rule will take care of such 
spelling demons as courageous, serv- 
iceable, or manageable. 

Also, note that the zh consonant 


sound (as in Zsa Zsa Gabor) is usual- 


ly spelled as a single s, as in vision, 
leisure, enclosure, pleasure, treasure. 
Remember that when doubt assails 
you about such words as occasion or 
incision. 

Next, vowels: the vowels a, e, i, 0, 
and u are sounded as short vowels 
when followed by just one consonant 
Cas in mat, pet, kit, not, cut) but 
sound “like their names” when fol- 
lowed by one consonant plus a vowel 
Cas in mate, Pete, kite, note, cute). 
This means that if you want to pre- 
serve a short vowel sound you have 
to double the consonant, as in gabby, 
Peggy, filling, topper, nutty. 

The other way around, you can 
drop the silent e that marks the long 
vowel sound when the word is 
changed so that you get another 
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vowel after the consonant instead, 
as in likable, salable, usable, compet- 
ing, rosy, unruly. 

2. The second basic spelling rule 
is the old jingle, “I before e, except 
after c, or when sounded like a, as 
in neighbor or weigh.” (1 don’t think 
this rule is very helpful, since there 
are at least a dozen exceptions: sci- 
ence, financier, seize, height, weird, 
either, sheik, seizure, forfeit, leisure, 
foreign, neither, seismograph, kalei- 
doscope, counterfeit, weir, sleight.) 

3. If you’ve had Latin in school, 
you're better off than most people. 
Many spelling problems don’t exist 
for the person who has a firm grip 
on Latin. If you've had no Latin, 
you can stil] help j yourself by looking 
up your favorite bugbears in the 
dictionary and noting carefully their 
Latin roots Cif any). This will nail 
down for you such words as accom- 
modate, illiterate, affect and effect, 
immanent and imminent. 

These three basic rules pretty 
much take care of all there is of ra- 
tional, more or less logical spelling 
rules in English. The rest is wilder- 
ness: a mass of whimsical, indefensi- 
ble, utterly mad spellings without 
thyme or reason. There are a thou- 
sand and one historical reasons for 
this mess, most of them ridiculous. 
Take, for example, someone’s bright 
idea of spelling whole with a w so 
as to distinguish whole (entire) from 
hole Cin the ground). Or Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’s lapse of memory that made 
him spell deign and disdain (not dis- 
deign ) a few pages apart. 





Young Doctor on the Job 


Last-minute medicine 
is his stock in trade 


By Donald John Giese 


BITTER WIND lashed the banks 
of the Mississippi river at the 
foot of the St. Paul loop the night 
of Jan. 24, 1960. On the ice shelf 
near the edge, a 54-year-old house- 
wife searched for her husband’s lost 
watch. She inched closer to the open 
water, peering down at the small 
circle of light from her flashlight. 
Her foot touched a wet spot. Her 
feet shot out from under her. She 
slid off the ice into the 33° water. A 
short time later, when she was pulled 
out by two policemen, she had al- 
ready lost consciousness. 

An ambulance roared up; a young 
intern got out and pushed his way 
through the crowd that had formed. 
He knelt at the woman’s side. As 
he listened with his stethoscope, he 
heard the heart stop beating. He tried 
oxygen to get it going again. That 
failed. 

The doctor’s bag did not contain 
adrenalin. He had no surgical instru- 
ments. So he borrowed a pocket knife 
from a bystander and with a sweep- 
ing incision opened the woman’s 
chest. His hand reached into the 
chest cavity and closed around the 
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heart. After some moments of rhyth- 
mic massage, the heart slowly re- 
sponded to the stimulation of the 
doctor's opening and closing hand. 

The young police surgeon kept his 
finger on the now pulsating heart as 
the ambulance screamed its way to- 
ward the hospital. Twice again it 
stopped beating. Twice it started 
again after massage. Though the 
woman had technically “died” on the 
river bank, when she reached the 
emergency room of St. Paul’s Ancker 
hospital she was alive. 

Only hours before, the intern, Dr. 
John F. Zachman, had brought in 
another patient who had “died” and 
been revived. He was an 89-year-old 
man, struck by a car on a St. Paul 


street. The heart had stopped beating 





YOUNG DOCTOR ON THE JOB 


while the patient was enroute to the 
hospital. With mouth-to-mouth res- 
piration, Dr. Zachman had got it 
going again. It had stopped once 
more as the ambulance pulled into 
the hospital driveway. The old man’s 
chest was opened by Ancker hospital 
surgeons and his heart was started 
beating again by massage. 

Accounts of the young doctor's ef- 
forts to cheat death during a routine 
36-hour stint of duty at police head- 
quarters were flashed across the 
country by the wire services. A Cali- 
fornia medical-equipment manufac- 
turer who read the reports sent Dr. 
Zachman a portable electric heart 
stimulator. 

Unfortunately, 


neither of these 


dramatic stories has a happy ending. 
Despite the emergency treatment ad- 


ministered against highly unfavor- 
able odds, both patients died. The 
woman lived six hours. The man 
lived two days. But the families of 
both victims, despite their grief, had 
the comfort of knowing that all that 
was humanly and medically possible 
had been done. 

“Heart massage under the condi- 
tions that existed that night on the 
river is a radical measure, and the 
odds are against you all the way,” Dr. 
Zachman says, “but when I heard 
that heart stop I knew there was 
nothing to lose and everything to 
gain. Chances for the woman’s re- 
covery were slim, but it’s not part of 
my job to throw away chances.” 

Dr. Zachman once used two bot- 
tles of oxygen and a syringe full of 
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adrenalin in futile attempts to revive 
a suicide victim who had succumbed 
to carbon-monoxide poisoning. 

“I didn’t know the man,” he says, 
“and I didn’t know his reasons for 
taking his life. But as I worked on 
him I couldn’t help wondering if 
things could really be so bad for his 
that le could find no better solution 
than running a garden hose from his 
car's exhaust pipe through the rear 
window. Maybe if I’d been able to 
revive him he might have welcomed 
another chance.” 

Tragedy and death are ever pres- 
ent in : hes life of the young intern 
who rides the police suialanes as 
part of his internship. Although Dr. 
Zachman tries not to be depressed by 
the tragic drama that is part of the 
endiees: struggle that he faces every 
day, one ‘tragedy affected him 
deeply. Two young Negro boys on 
a raft had been startled by a fire- 
cracker, and had tumbled into the 
water and drowned. They had been 
submerged for 15 minutes by the 
time Dr. Zachman arrived. All his 
efforts to revive them failed. 

As he walked over to the prostrate 
form of the boys’ mother, trembling 
with grief on the ground, his droul- 
ders suddenly sagged in momentary 
discouragement. He stood over the 
mother for a minute, and then knelt 
down. He held her hand tightly and 
talked softly of the blessings she still 
had in the four children who re- 
mained with her. She looked into his 
face and seemed to understand. 

Dr. Zachman, a graduate of the 
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University of Minnesota 
school, is typical of the new breed of 
young doctors that are joining the 
profession each year. At 31, he has 
spent more than two-thirds of his life 
in schoo! or in on-the-job training. 
The only aspects of his boyish face 
that suggest the rigorous training of 
the last ‘he e vears are the dark circles 
that rim his blue eyes. Like other 
young doctors who look back on four 
vears of pre-medical training, four 
vears in medical school, and a year of 
internship, Dr. Zachman has had to 
adjust to a 20-hour day. At times his 
life seems an endless stream of emer 
accidents, confer- 


medical 


gencies, surgery, 
ences—and alv ays study. 

\lthough he had never performed 
heart massage on a patient until that 
night on the river bank, Dr. Zach- 
man was prepared by his training to 
meet the emergency. Thanks to 
countless hours “of observing other 
surgeons at work and the skills he 
had develope ‘d by —— them, he 
knew just what to do. “You feel very 
alone at times like that,” he says, “but 
vou know what has to be done and 
vou do it.” 

He considers the last two years of 
medical school, when he first came 
into contact with patients ina doctor- 
patient relationship, the most reward- 
ing. “It’s in the examining and treat- 
ment rooms that we first feel the 
thrill of being able to help another 
“And this is 


human being,” he says. 


Compliment: the applause that refreshes. 
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what makes all the work worth 
while. 

“One middle-aged man | examined 
told me he was becoming deaf in his 
left ear,” Dr. Zachman recalls. “He 


said his hearing had been failing 


since the day he went pheasant hunt- 
ing the previous fall. 1 looked in his 


ear and saw a small twig lodged 
against the ear drum. I picked it out 
with a forceps and his hearing im 
mediately came back. It was a simple 
thing, really, and in a way amusing, 
but ‘afterward he spoke’ to me as 
though I was a distinguished surgeon 
who had j just saved his life and made 
medical history. 

“Another patient I like to remem- 
ber was a woman who came to the 
hospital complaining of severe pains 
in her neck. I examined her mouth 
and saw a small calcified stone plug- 
ing the end of a saliva gland. When 
I removed it, her pain “vane: It 
was a minor procedure — anyone 
could have done it. But whenever 
she came back to the hospital she in- 
sisted on seeing me. She treated me 
like one of the Mayo brothers. 

“If it weren’t for the deep satisfac- 
tion we feel when we are able to 
ease a patient’s discomfort or help 
him get well, medical school and the 
hardships of five years of intense 
training would be intolerable. I don’t 
know of anyone who ever went into 
medical training for the money alone 
who managed to stick it out.’ 


F.G.K. 





Non-Catholics are invited to send in questions about 
the Church. Write us, and we will have your ques- 
tion answered. If yours is the one se lected to be an- 
swered publicly in The Catholic Digest, you and a 





person of your choice will each receive a ten-year 


subscription to this magazine. Write to The C atholic 
Digest, 2959 N, Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


THE LETTER: 


To the Editor: 


What would you like to know 
about the Church? 


I would like to know where in the Bible it says 


anything about Confession. Jesus does tell his disciples that 
whose sins they forgive are forgiven and those they retain are 
retained. But it seems to me an awful stretch of the imagination 
if Confession is based on this. This could mean if one wished to 
confess, he could do so. If the Church made it optional instead of 


compulsory, it would not be so hard to understand. 


THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 


Frankly, Mr. Lewis, I think 
you score a couple of good 
points in presenting your ques- 
tion. I cannot prove to you di- 
rectly from the Bible alone that 
confession is necessary for the 
forgiveness of sins. And we do 
have no evidence that Jesus 
ever heard anyone’s confes- 
sion. 

Why then do we consider 
confession necessary? First of 
all, I think you know that we 
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O. J. Lewis. 


Catholics do not base all our 
doctrines on the Scriptures 
alone. We revere the Sacred 
Writings as the inspired word 
of God—given us for our in- 
spiration and instruction, and 
as the principal source of God’s 
revelation to man. But we do 
not consider them the exclu- 
sive source of the things God 
wants us to know. We believe 
that Jesus Christ established 
his Church to be our teacher; 
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to preserve the Bible, to tell us 
which writings rightly belong in the 
Bible, and to interpret its true mean- 
ing to us. 

Right now, Mr. Lewis, I cannot 
attempt to owe you all the reasons 
why we accept the Church as the 
teacher, divinely appointed, of all 
the devtines of Christ. It would di- 
vert me too far from your question. 
Briefly, our conviction is based on 
the whole picture of our Lord’s min- 
istry: his careful choice and training 
of his Apostles, the series of com- 
missions He gave them, and in par- 
ticular words like the following: 

“Go, therefore, and make all na- 
tions your disciples, and teach them 
to observe all the commandments I 
have given you. And mark: I am 
with you at all times as long as the 
world will last.” 

“Go, into the whole world and 
preach the Gospel to all creation. He 
that believes and is baptized will be 
saved; he that does not believe will 
be condemned.” 

“And I will ask the Father, and 
He will grant you another Advocate 
to be with you for all time to come, 
the Spirit of Truth. You will know 
Him, because He will make his per- 
manent stay with you and in you.” 

“The Advocate, the Holy Spirit, 
whom the Father will send in my 
name, will teach you everything, and 
refresh your memory of everything 
I have told you.” 

We believe that confession is nec- 
essary because the Church teaches 
that it is; and Jesus Christ remains 
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with his Church at all times, just as 
He promised, that it may rightly 
teach all nations to observe all his 
commandments. When the Church 
tells us that confession is necessary 
we believe it, because we know that 
the Advocate, the Holy Spirit, is 
with the Church now and for all 
time to come, refreshing her memory 
of all that Jesus first taught her 
through the Apostles. 

However, Mr. Lewis, I am sure 
that you will not be satisfied with 
this answer, since you are not yet 
ready to accept the teaching authori- 
ty of the Church in all its implica- 
tions. So let us see if we do find any 
indications of confession in the 
Bible. 

The Old Testament prepared the 
way for the teachings of Christ, and 
is well filled with calls to repentance, 
reform, and works of penance, with 
a hope of forgiveness consequent on 
these preparations to receive the 
mercy of God. And confession comes 
frequently into the picture even in 
those ancient times. The first con- 
fession in the Bible was made by 
Adam and Eve. It was a reluctant 
one, seeking excuses and diverting 
blame; so it did not bring immediate 
forgiveness. Pharao confessed his 
sins to Moses and Aaron, but he was 
not sincere; so the plagues con- 
tinued. 

Balaam confessed his sins to the 
angel of the Lord and was permitted 
to continue his journey and speak 
the word of the Lord. The Israelites 


confessed their sins to Moses, and 
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the serpents were taken away. At 
Masphath they confessed before 
Samuel, and the Lord helped them 
to defeat the Philistines. 

David confessed with great humil- 
ity, and Nathan immediately assured 
him that the Lord had taken away 
his sin. Saul, Solomon, Judith, 
Esther, and Job are others who con- 
fessed their sins. But, of course, you 
will tell me, Mr. Lewis, and I will 
agree with you, that none of these 
made a detailed declaration of sins, 
as we do in the sacrament of Pen- 
ance. They were merely figures of 
the future, showing the way to 
humility and penance, illustrating 
the general principle that confession 
is good for the soul. 


In tHE New Testament we also 
read of the confession of sins. First 
to John the Baptist: “They confessed 
their sins and were baptized by him 
in the Jordan river.” And finally to 
St. Paul, at Ephesus: “Many, too, 
of those who believed came and 
openly confessed their practices.” 
The Apostle John recommends con- 
fession to us: “If we openly confess 
our sins, God, true to his promises 
and just, forgives our sins.” And St. 
James advises us: “So confess your 
sins to one another, and pray for one 
another that you may be healed.” 
God’s mercy, love, and forgiveness 
are the theme of some of our Lord’s 
best-known parables. When the 
Scribes and Pharisees accused Him 
of attracting sinners and feasting 


with them He told about the shep- 
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herd who would leave his 99 sheep 
in the desert and go in search of the 
one that was lost, and when he had 
found it would carry it back on his 
shoulders, joyfully: “I tell you there 
is joy in heaven over one repentant 
sinner.” 

Then, there was the prodigal son, 
who was received with paternal 
affection. He made a confession: 
“Father, I have sinned in heaven and 
before you.” The father’s response 
was to bring out the finest robe, put 
a ring on his finger, sandals on his 
feet, and then kill the fatted calf for 
a feast. 

While it is probably true that 
Jesus never heard anyone’s detailed 
confession, He did personally for- 
give sins on various occasions, as 
you know well. St. Luke tells the 
story of a sinful woman, a scandal in 
the town, who intruded on our Lord 


CONFESSION 


The Church allows us to kee 
sins hidden from the sight of all 
other men, save one to whom she 
bids us reveal the depths of our 
hearts, and show ourselves as we 
are. To this man alone do we 
confess our sins, and the Church 
binds him to inviolable secrecy, 
so that this knowledge remains 
with him as if it were not. 


Blaise Pascal, Pensées, quoted 
in Five Steps to Pardon (25¢, 
Catechetical Guild, St. Paul 2, 
Minn.) 
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in the home of Simon, the Pharisee. 
Because of her dramatic evidences of 
faith and love Jesus told her, “Your 
sins are forgiven. Go home and be 
at peace. 

The Master was teaching in the 
temple one time when the Pharisees 
brought before Him a woman caught 
in adultery. He confused all her 
accusers by inviting the one free 
from sin to throw the first stone at 
her. When they had all slunk away 
He said to her: “Neither do I con- 
demn you. Go, and from now on sin 
no more.” 

Mark tells the most convinc- 
ing story of Christ’s power and readi- 


ness fo forgive. Four men tore the 


roof off a house so that they could 
lower a paralytic before the Master. 


When Jesus saw their faith, He said 
to the paralytic: “My son, your sins 
are forgiven you. ” Then, to prove to 
a skeptical crowd that He really had 
the power to forgive sins He told the 
paralytic to rise, take up his mat, 
and walk home. 

The final act of forgiveness which 
Jesus performed personally was on 
the cross, only moments before He 
died. He promised the repentant 
thief: “I assure you, this very day 
you will be with Me in Paradise.” 


In view of these examples of per- 
sonal and explicit forgiveness, Mr. 
Lewis, it is hardly an argument 
against our sacrament of Penance to 
say that Jesus never heard the con- 
fession of anyone. You could use the 
same argument with more force 
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against Baptism. Apparently Jesus 
never baptized anyone. He sent the 
Apostles out to do that. But He did 
forgive sins personally, before He 
sent the Apostles out to do the same. 
Jesus did not need explicit confes- 
sion; He could read the hearts of 
men; but the Apostles had no such 
perceptive power; they could use the 
power of forgiving intelligently and 
justly only if the sinner first told 
them his sins and his sorrow. 

We cannot rightly appreciate the 
importance of confession unless we 
have a concept of the whole sacra- 
mental system which our Saviour 
gave us for our sanctification. The 
seven sacraments are external signs 
or symbols which are effective means 
of bringing the graces of God into 
our souls. They are effective because 
they were established by Jesus for 
that purpose and because He works 
through them. 

We are probably in complete 
agreement, Mr. Lewis, that Jesus ob- 
tained for us, by his death on the 
cross, all the graces we will ever 
need to make us holy and get us to 
heaven. But there remains the prob- 
lem of getting those graces to us in 
a way which will induce us to accept 
them, give us confidence that we 
have them, and lead us to cooperate 
with them 

Certainly Jesus could have de- 
cided to give us his graces by direct 
spiritual contact with our souls, 
without any external sign. He does 
do that daily. But apparently He 
chose to give us the sacraments be- 





cause He wanted to sanctify us in 
accordance with our complete na- 
ture, composed of body and soul. If 
He had ignored our bodies in giving 
us his graces He would have treated 
us as angels, not as men. 

Jesus was a man, and He knew 
full well that you can’t make an im- 
pression on a man except through his 
senses: sight, hearing, taste, touch, 
and smell. He wanted our sanctifi- 
cation to be impressive to us. So He 
chose external, sensible, tangible 
signs to accomplish it. 

Jesus knew also that subjective 
things are often illusory and uncer- 
tain. We can never be quite sure of 
them unless we have some way of 
testing them by objective reality. Ex- 
ternal signs of grace give us assur- 
ance of internal sanctification. 

We have seven sacraments to take 
care of our daily needs for grace 
from our Baptism in infancy to the 
Last Anointing before we die. Each 
sacrament is a sign of grace and puts 
grace into our souls. Jesus chose his 
signs carefully, so that each one 
would signify its special purpose— 
the particular type of grace it gives. 

The washing waters of Baptism 
indicate the grace which cleanses the 
soul from original sin. The bread 
and wine of the Eucharist signify a 
nourishing grace which is the daily 
spiritual food of our supernatural 
life. The sign of the sacrament of 


Penance is equally appropriate. It is | 


implied in those words of our Lord 
which you quote in part: “Receive 
(Continued on Page 126) 
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the Holy Spirit. Whenever you re- 

mit anyone’s sins, they are remitted; 

when you retain anyone’s sins, they 

are retained.” 

The power thus given to the 
Apostles is twofold, alternative. Its 
exercise requires a judgment. Justice 
requires that this judgment be in- 
formed and prudent, based on facts, 
not haphazard or arbitrary. 


SINS ARE SIMILAR to crimes. In civil 
law crimes are judged by judicial 
process: there is an accusation and 
arraignment, evidence is presented, 
and pleas are made for justice, 
leniency, parole, or pardon. The 
sacramental sign chosen for the for- 
giveness of sin is similar to a judicial 


process. The penitent accuses him- 
self; he presents the evidence against 


himself; he makes his plea of guilty, 
but also asks forgiveness on the basis 
of his faith and love, his sorrow, and 
his determination to sin no more. 

The confessor acts in the name of 
Christ and by the authority given 
him in the Saviour’s words. On the 
basis of the evidence presented he 
makes a careful and lenient judg- 
ment of the sinner’s sincerity, even 
as Jesus did with the paralytic, the 
scandalous woman, the adultress, 
and the thief on the cross. And when 
the confessor pronounces his judg- 
ment in words of remission, Jesus 
keeps the promise He made to his 
Apostles: the sins are forgiven. 

Let me explain it another way: 
when I baptize you I use the 
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external signs which Jesus estab- 
lished: water poured in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Through this sacrament Jesus fills 
your soul with grace, removing 
original sin. When I give you absolu- 
tion in Confession I use the external 
signs which our Saviour established: 
a judgment of forgiveness based on 
the evidence presented. Through 
this sacrament Jesus fills your soul 
with grace, removing the sins which 
you have committed but now repent. 

There remains one part of your 
question which I have not touched, 
Mr. Lewis: why is confession com- 
pulsory instead of optional? You 
might agree with me that our Lord 
established the sacrament of Pen- 
ance, and that confession is neces- 
sary for the proper reception of that 
sacrament. You might agree that the 
sacrament is a good and useful thing, 
productive of grace, satisfying and 
comforting to the penitent, helpful 
in problems, and conducive to re- 
form. And still you could protest: 
Why can’t I skip it if I don’t feel I 
have personal need of it? Surely, I 
can go straight to our Lord, tell Him 
I am sorry, and ask his forgiveness 
directly! 

One point I wish to make clear: 
the sacrament is not a barrier to our 
personal contact with Jesus. It is 
rather an avenue to Him, a means 
of bringing Him to us. And it does 
not prevent our obtaining immediate 
nonsacramental forgiveness of our 
sins by an act of faith, love, and re- 
pentance, similar to that of the 
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scandalous woman in the house of 
Simon. We call this an act of perfect 
contrition, It brings grace into our 
souls immediately, but it does not 
exempt us from confessing our sins 
later. 

I might answer your question by 
proposing another. Why didn’t our 
Lord make Baptism and Holy Com- 
munion optional? “Unless a man 
be born again of water and the spirit 
he shall not enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” “Unless you eat the flesh of 
the Son of man and drink his blood 
you shall not have life in you.” 

If confession were optional the 
power given to the Apostles would 
be no real power at all. What value 
would authority have if those subject 
to it could evade it at will? Suppose 
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Jesus had given us a choice of going 
to Confession or getting forgiveness 
in some simpler and less trouble- 
some way. The result would be that 
pious souls who hardly need the 
sacrament would appreciate it and 
avail themselves of it, while big sin- 
ners who need it most would stay 
away in droves—making frequent 
acts of contrition in moments of 
remorse. But they would never real- 
ly stir themselves up to a detailed 
awareness of their sins, a humble 
admission of guilt, a fervent, explicit 
plea for forgiveness, and a firm de- 
termination to reform—bolstered by 
sound advice and encouragement in 
the confessional and fortified by the 
grace which Jesus gives through his 
sacrament. 


In Our Parish 


In our parish, Sister decided that her catechism class needed a little review of 
the word spirit. “A spirit is invisible,” she announced. “When something is in- 
visible, it’s really there, even though you can’t see it. Can you tell me something 
that’s a spirit?” 

Young Tommy’s hand shot up immediately; he had had a brilliant idea. 


“Your ears,” he shouted. Sister M. Georgeanne, S.C.C. 


In our parish, seven-year-old Sharon was balking at picking up the toys in her 

room. After a long argument which her mother won, Sharon reluctantly started 

upstairs to obey, commenting, “I guess when God gave people free will He meant 

if they didn’t have a mother.” Mrs. Charles F. Elliott. 
[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 


which $20.00 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 
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To Make the Life 
for You and 


TAKE THIS SUMI 


IMPRIMATUR: Francis Cardinal Spellman 

Archbishop of New York 
NIHIL OBSTAT: John A. Goodwine, J. C. D. 
Censor Librorum 
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Giant volume 7%4” x 103%4”—page after 
page of parchment-colored stock — 130 Origi- 
nal Full Color Paintings—double endpapers 
in sepia depicting scenes from Life of Jesus— 
beautiful full-color dust jacket —sturdily 
bound in handsome hardcovers 


& 
HERE’S HOW THE CLUB WORKS: 

This unusual offer is made to demon- 
strate the many benefits and savings that are 
yours with membership in the Catholic Digest 
Book Club: (1) You get $4, $5, even $6 books 
for only $2.95 plus a few cents postage—a 
saving of up to 50%; (2) Every book is FULL 
LENGTH, brand new—and library size; (3) 
You’re never obligated to accept a book each 
month. Each month you receive FREE the 
illustrated “Key” describing new selections. 
You need accept only 4 during your first year: 
as few as you wish, or none at all, thereafter; 
(4) You can reject any book you don’t want 
—simply by returning a postcard always pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

Mail the attached postpaid card to get 
your $6.95 Edition of “Our Lord’s Life” — 
FREE. But you must act right away on this 






In ‘Our Lord’s Life’’ you 






















meet the Apostles—Matthew, limited offer! , 
Mark, Luke and John. You hear — 
them tell as if they were sitting rhe Sermon on the Mowe 
suet Pt . ann 


beside you—what it is like to see 
and talk with Jesus. to 
love and follow him. 
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jife of Jesus a Living Experience 


id Your Family FREE | 
f=) 


MPTUOUS VOLUME- 








— 
"| 66 y] 99 
D. 
er 
*s Here’s the soul-inspiring, heart-stirring story of the 
Ts Life of Our Blessed Lord thrillingly recaptured for 
ly you and your family —and illustrated throughout in 
original full-color paintings 
n- Hs a book to enrich and sanctify every —to His Glorious Ascension to Heaven! Here 
re Catholic home—bringing you and your are His joys, His sorrows, His glories retold 
St loved ones the Life that through the ages has to you by the Apostles in warm, wonderful, 
Ks inspired untold millions! It is the magnificent simple language—sublimely enhanced by origi- 
-a portrait of the Life of Our Blessed Lord, won- nal paintings. No expense, no pains have been 
8 derfully recreated in exciting story and lavishly spared to make “Our Lord’s Life”’ a priceless, 
5) illustrated throughout with over 130 original lifelong treasure for your library and home. 
“h paintings in full color! This exceptional vol- From cover to cover it is a masterpiece of the 
1e ume—a full $6.95 value—is yours AS A bookbinder’s art. The original paintings — all 
S. GIFT with spiritually rewarding (and money- 130 of them—are reproduced in beautiful, 
re saving) membership in the Catholic Digest radiant full color. ; 
r: Book Club. Truly, this is a book to bring the blessing 
’ and love of Our Lord into your life and into 
nt You feel and live the Gospels the very hearts of those you love. But you 
0- as never before must act quickly. Your chance to possess this 
Yes, through reverent words and exquisite rare volume may never come again. Mail the 
et full color pictures, you relive the great events postpaid card below today to get your sump- 
— in Our Lord’s Life from Bethlehem to Calvary tuous and inspiring volume — FRE 
1S 








DETACH AND MAIL THIS POSTPAID CARD TODAY! 
CATHOLIC DIGEST BOOK CLUB opept.cp-s 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 


YES, please rush, postpaid, my magnifi- 
cent $6.95 volume of “OUR LORD’S LIFE” 
and enroll me as a member of the Catholic 
Digest Book Club. I will also receive— FREE 
—each month the illustrated ‘“‘Key” describing 
each forthcoming selection. I may reject any 
book by simply returning the postcard always 
provided. I agree to buy as few as 4 book 
selections within the year. Thereafter, I may 


PRINT NAME 


cancel membership at any time. As a CDBC 
member, I will pay only $2.95 plus a few cents 
postage for books that retail at $4.00 to $6.00 
—a saving up to 50%! 


() CHECK HERE to get the stunning DELUXE 
EDITION (Retail Price $12.50) for only 
$2.00. Beautifully bound in deep-grained white 
artcraft binding, richly embossed in gleaming 
24-karat gold. You need send no money now. 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 


ZONE STATE 





In Canada, put this card in an envelope and mail to: 
1184 Castlefield Avenue, Toronto 19, Ontario 





(July 26, 1960) approved 
by Pope John XXIil! 


the MARYKNOLL DAILY MISSAL 


IF you have been waiting to buy 
your new Missal until latest revisions 


were out, now is the time to order. Get ’ 
Shown: Zipper binding 


the famous Maryknoll Missal with the latest ? om oot ‘ 
changes PLUS everything you want in a Missal a: pha 8 
to use every day, for every occasion! , hee k $6.95 


these features of the beautiful 
MORE OF THE CHURCH’S CEREMONIES! Maryknoll Missal! All other 
; . ' P ; ' i Missals have some — no other 
Imagine being able to ollow the priest not only throug the Missal has them all! 

Mass, but also through baby’s Baptism, daughter’s wedding! 
Maryknoll Missal has explanation plus all prayers in Latin and 
English for Mass, every Sacrament, Benediction, Rosary, Stations, 
favorite prayers and litanies! 


big type in Ordinary makes 

it easier to read! 

pictures all the way help 

you follow the priest at 

all times! 

extra-sturdy paper in most- 

used parts! 

all Sacraments explained 

with ritual in both Latin 

and English! 

Rosary, Benediction, Sta- 

tions, plus favorite prayers 

and litanies! 

full restored Holy Week 

liturgy! 

epistles and Gospels as 

read from altar! 

Ordinary in Latin and Eng- 

lish — designed for use in 

Dialogue Mass! 

biographies of patron 

saints! 

explanation of Sunday 

Gospels, epistles! 

complete ceremonies for 

the dying and all Masses 

MARYKNOLL PUBLICATIONS, Maryknoll, New York for the Dead in full! 

Send Missals checked below. | enclose [_] full payment beautiful five-color art re- 

OR $2.00 ¢ h Missal RE gs PLUS productions from famous 
° or eac issa orcered, aliance Beuron Abbey! 


POSTAGE AND HANDLING, to be paid on delivery. 


e Lasting semi-flex simulated leather, 
4ribbons. $4.95 
[] —Zipper bound, processed leather, 
4 ribbons. 5 


$6.9 
Deer oe 
: res, ee MARYKNOLL PUBLICATIONS 


SAVE postage and handling charges 
by paying in advance! (COD orders 
must be accompanied wy a deposit 
of at least $2.00 and will be shipped 
with postage and COD charges to be 
paid by purchaser on delivery.) 


PICTURES, BIG TYPE, AT THE OFFER 


EXPL ! 
ANATIONS ALL THE WAY!{ ( holy Fa 


Many teachers prefer the 
Maryknoll Missal for work tle 
NY) with young people because it is so easy to follow. 
\ Latin is translated into simple, beautiful American 
o, everyone can understand! 
. : The Missal f al ests Brothers, 


sixtn 








~= ==. Se, SS, Se, 

















SAVE up to 99¢ postage and handling by enclosing 
money with order. 








